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provided for. 


no. We have prepared the following account of the} | Abhorrent as this system of petty legislatior: is 


Star a agem to all wur feelings as Britons, it must be conf ess- 
-_ eatition - —e — “re eye . ed that it seems to suit the people with whoa» it 
ree, |, gomanotice of a French Work, in an English|).. ., deal, and that the regulations themsel ves 
New pillication. The original was published some | are sometimes useful. In points, for instarice, 


- yours since ; but, we believe, there has been but | which concern the safety of the audience, we not 
from jgle change, and that immaterial, since. In only think the interposition of public author ity 
frence, it is an easier matter to change the govern- proper—dignus vindice nodus—but that the ¢ x- 


gant. ample of the French government, modified as 
1 and gent of the country than of the theatre. circumstances demanded, might be followed with 
one Among such a people it is not surprising that| advantage by ourselves. he regulations for 
ibe —F ge regulations of the stage should be a matter of} the prevention of fire are very strict. The stores 
Cth ff paces but with all our experience on this sub-|of dresses, scenery, machinery, and all those 

je we confess we were not prepared to find the | combustibles which constitute at once the proper- 


y and teatre of France reduced to a system of such of-|ty and the danger of a play-house, must, by a de- 


Usi- organization and dependence upon the gov-| cree of the 21st March, 1799, be kept in a build- 
re per nt, as we find in the work which we are} ing completely separated from the theatre. The 
aed to examine. managers are bound not only to have a sufficient 
th the | volume of above two hundred pages, is occu-| provision of water, fire-pumps, &c. but they are 


age io g with a kind of Statistical Account of the | further-obliged to have a sufficient guard of public 

. of France, and we believe we may venture | firemen always on duty at their respective houses ; 
ptions tetay that—neither of the army, the navy, the|and the care of seeing that no danger of fire ex-|. 
» a durch, nor the court ; neither of the arts, sci-| ists is not intrusted to the managers and their ser- 
sat ences, agriculture, nor manufactures; neither of | vants alone, but forms a part of the daily duty of 






, f nor external policy of the kingdom | the police ;_and the failuf®, even for one single 
ious, 5 ombud or Poe al ao etaeh and dent tn any of these precautions, forfeits the li 
aT nized an account, as this of the play-houses | cense. All the great theatres of London have 

curious proof of the genius of the people. —_| been burned down in succession since any acci- 
INCIB he number of theatres in Paris prior to the | dent of that kind has happened at Paris. 


revolution was seven; and on these were exhibit-| We cannot speak with equal approbation of 
mnual =F ed—during the early days of that disastrous pe-| the laws which so accurately detine and prescribe 
rigl—every inflammatory species of representa-| what kind of pieces each theatre shall play ;—for 
ss tin ; the actors, like the authors, were touched | instance, what can be more absurd ‘than to see 
Tales by the revolutionary mania; and costumes @ la| the sovereign authority descending to such puerili- 


voy Ad Grecque, and coéffures d la Romaine, and wigs | ties as the following ? 
ies and = and daggers dla Brutus, effectually turned their} ¢1°, The Opera is especially consecrated to 
s aad bads, and—natio comeda est—the whole people, singing and dancing—there only can be repre- 


vhden, gM@ge-Players and all, set about performing a 
and in a nd republican farce, which, in a few months, 

esas’ into the most dreadful tragedy that 
stained the annals of the world. 


sented pieces which are altogether in music and 
ballets of the noble and graceful kind,—that is to 
say, such as have been taken from the subjects of 
mythology and history, and whose principal per- 
sonages are gods, kings or heroes. 
¢3°. It may also give, but this concurrently 
ned the stage. By a decree of the 19th Jan- | sith the other theatres, ballets representing scenes 


By, 1791, any person who pleased might open a| of moral or even of common life. 


ing parts course, one of the first bridles which they 

uction of 
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a inve Patre, subject to no other conditions than that Décret du 8 Juin, 1806. 
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y widow» 


impatient to throw off was that which re- 


ving notice of his intention to the local au-| 1, the same high-minded principles of legislation, 
the great Napoleon also provided that at the 
‘ Vaudeville, they might play ‘little pieces in- 
terspersed with little songs,’ and at the ‘ Varié- 
tés, little pieces, sometimes but not always inter- 
spersed with little songs,’ but in both cases, the 


@rities, and observing the few directions which 
# municipal officers were empowered to give. 
Jnis, as might be expected, soon produced if not 
autor terflowing houses, at least an overflowing of 
neat and 7 ; and thirty theatres were frequently open- 
te d in Paris on the same evening. We need not 





rTE— &.. little songs were to be sung to common tunes (des 
ng French 4 = a - nate ym ae airs connus;) and they were forbidden under se- 
ae ee re oe Pole ?| vere penalties to sing any tune which had already 














igate, and the violent must have had, at 


ey time when all old principles were unsettled, | P&° $98 on the greater stages; which, by the 


Satie somes bye, goes on a very probable presumption that 

. = ah, ser A pall a the airs sung on those great stages were but peu 
‘ ° . J +4 connus. 

rears ort § “i ae ny — The supreme control is under the minister of 

abe Ges te 1794 we find by a decree of | he royal household, for the execution of whose 

i Sieneation, that there were stil twenty thea- orders, and as a channel of communication with 

*s of sufficient consequence tu be entitled to re- the players, there is a commissioner appointed by 


live from the public treasure, the price of four |e government. : alsa i 
eons sepresentations ang wodiing can wore | “Zhe setare Loree o hind -f joint-sewoke-aeemper 
arly show the absurd importance and inflated | O77 a eee een ei bef pee 
in which it was the fashion to treat theatri- | #8° C th reagagy “aged. ? 
affairs, than a decree of the national Assem- | Mterests of the society 5 but the articles of the 
die 28th Oresher in thet year, which decree are so minute in their details, that there is 
y ithe little, except mere personal interests, left to the 
@acts discretion of this committee , and even on these 
points the authority of the government commis- 
sioner is supreme. The receipts of the house are 
divided into twenty-four equal parts—one part is 
set aside for unexpected demands—one-half piurt 
is given to the pension or superannuation fund— 











Art.1. The theatrical year shall hencefor- 
ward be reckoned with the civil year. 

Art. 2. The Committees of Public Instruction 
and Finance shall unite together, and propose a 
theme for the number, salaries, discipline, &c. 
uf the actors, &c. 

' To the first of these grave articles is subjoined 
still graver note, to apprize the world that 
gh thus extensive in its terms, the articles, 
fact, only applied to the Opera, for that 
mm the rest of France the theatrical year was 
begin as heretofore! At the moment when 
this admirable regulation was making, his serene 
ighness the prince arch-chancellor of the empire, 
Duke of Parma, Peter Cambacérés, one of the 
lived for @onstellatiou of great men whom the restoration 
obscured, was president of the National Con- 
tion, . We mention it tothe honour of fallen 
tness, 
In November, 1796, a decree was passed, (and 
has ever since continued in force,) which enacts 
that a décime on every franc of the price of en- 
trance at all places of public amusement should be 
ected for the use of the poor—that is, one 
ny out of every ten. 
It is somewhat curious to find this very tax 
-d to Mr. Secretary Walsingham, in 1586, 
some zealous person, as a trifling compensa- 
ou for the immorality of stage plays. ‘ If this 
mischief must be tolerated, let every stage in Lon- 
dan pay a weekly pension tothe poor; that ex 
hoc malo proveniat aliguod bonum: but it is 
rather to be wished that players might be used,as 
pollos did his laughing—semel in anno” Ex- 
temes meet ; and a profligate French government 
acted on the principle of an over-righteous English 




















are distributed amongst the actors, none receiving 
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of the actors. 





























theatre. 





t published 
at of Johnson 8, 
al directions f 
ico $2 boar! There are, at present, eleven theatres in Paris, 
Which, with the exception of the Opéra Odéon 
Favart, are open every night, and more par- 
t- y, that is, with greater affluence of compa- 
» On Sundays ; besides which, there are, we 
lam from this work, sixty-three shows, specta- 
~*) Panoramas or exhibitions. These are of all 
kinds and at all prices. M. Bauthin, of the 
Pais-Royal, does not attempt to deceive you by 
pretensions—he simply offers, in two 
Words, to gratify two tastes at once, and adver- 
a) café et sauvage. M. Roussel, of the Rue 
“ts Boucheries, equally laconic but less precise, 
“es you generally to see Phenomena; and 
fu. Several others offer to show a crocodile, or 
=~ Mplon, or a vaisseau ambulant, M. Prevost, 
“> ne du Temple, saves you an infin- 
y Opening, at one view, the pano- 
hna of the whole universe. ; 
Be these theatres and various places of amuse- 
are not merely under the general superin- 
~cace of the police, but are specially regulated 
“code of laws, promulgated successively by 
Coavention, the Consuls, the Emperor and 
King, in which all the details of the scenic 




























from the taste, than from the 






































great 
plots and half-dozen 
French drama are incapable of producing. 























another half part is assigned to the decorations, 
scenery, repairs, &c.— The other twenty-two parts 


more than one part, nor less than one-eighth of a 


The actors, on entering this society, contract an 
engagement to play for twenty years, after which 
they are entitled toa retiring pension of 4000 
francs per ann. about £170. These pensions are 


payable, half out of an annual allowance of| witching time’ of life. During that 
100,000 francs (about £4200) made by govern- 


The whole strength of this national company 


This is a source of expense to the English thea- 
tres which is not sufficiently considered, when 
comparisons are made between their prices and 
those of the French theatres. We know of no 
French tragedy which has more than eleven char-| leap.’ 
acters—several of Shakspeare’s have as many as 
forty, and few, if any, of his plays, have less than 
fifteen ortwenty, exclusive of lords, ladies, sol- 
diers, mob, and all that crowd of attendants with 
which he delights to fill his scene. If we were to 
look deeper into this part of the subject,we should 
find that this difference arises perhaps not more 
s of the au- 
thors who have given dramatic laws to the two 
countries. Shakspeare could not have confined 
his superabundant fertility within such narrow 
bounds as the equable and elegant Racine—he 
looked into nature,and not into Aristotle or Bossu, 
for bis rules; and finding that all human actions 
are brought about by a great variety of agents, 
each having a distinct character, his plays exhibit 

pictures of real life, which the mechanical 
characters of the 


We represent not Jeunes Premiéres, nor Ingé- 
nuités, but men and women, with all their various 
and changeable feelings, humours, and passions— 


times smiles, and that the gayest is somtimes 
grave—they know that many of the events uf lite | 


quently two or three dierent men with regard to 
his humour or bis passions; and that the human 
character is equable and unmixed on no spot of 
the globe except the stage of the Théatre Fran- 
cais 3 there man becomes a puppet, and character 
is not the growth of nature but of certain learned 
conventions and regulations ; a villain myst not 
be jocose with them, nor a hero witty ; and Ham- 
let and Tago are unfit for their stage, exactly be- 
cause they are copied from the theatre of the 
world. 
The names of all the persons who belong to 
those companies and their respective rdles, from 
Talma down to the fiddler in the orchestra, are 
registered in the volume before us with as much, 
if not more, precision and detail than those of our 
Army List: from this it appears that there are in 
the ten theatres of Paris, (excluding the whole 
Opera, and excluding also the chorusses and 
dancers,) 160 male and 120 female performers ; 
and that in the provinces (also exclusive of cho- 
russes and dancers) there are 518 men and 400 
women, 
The great Opera, or, as it is pedantically call- 
ed, the Academy of Music, requires a separate 
observation or two. It is, and has been ever since 
its foundation in 1646, a government concern ; 
the receipts have never been equal to the expense 
of this splendid spectacle, and the government 
was always obliged to provide for the deficit; to- 
wards this there is laid a kind of tax on all the 
secondary theatres and all the shows and exhibi- 
tions of Paris, of one-fiith of the grogs receipts of 
balls, concerts, panoramas, &c. oneaenth at Ti- 
voli, and one-half at all theatres, and other similar 
establishments. This is evidently a tax raised by 
the government for it. own use, because it dimin- 
ishes the sum to be paid to the Opera out of the 
civil list ;\ and the author of the work before us, 
with more good sense and acuteness than we 
should have expected from him, asks whether this 
ought to stand on a mere decree of Buonaparte, 
and whether it does not legally require a law to 
sanction its collection ? 

The company at this theatre consists of ten 
principal male and eight female singers, with fifty 
chorus singers ; eleven principal male and fifteen 
female dancers, with fifty-eight figurants of both 
sexes. The orchestra is composed of twenty-five 
violins, ten violoncellos, and forty other different 
instruments, making with their chefs du chant, 
and muitres des ballets, mechanist, &c. about 250 
persons. 

This whole system of theatrical organization is 
a curious proof of the taste of the people, and of 
the ubiquity and omnipotence of government in- 
terference in France. 


ay 





From a late London paper. 
CHANCES FOR MARRIAGE. 
When a young girl reaches the age of fifteen or 
sixteen years, she begins to think of the myste- 


of which her youthiul imagination shadvu 


may die in a state of ‘single blessedness,’ she is 


happy bride. 


or followed. t is the grand climacter of love ; 


ral years of her life, ere she is caught in the 


ty of women begin to be more thoughtful when 
they have turned the age of twenty. The giddi- 


woman. Frivolity is succeeded by reflection ; and 


life press themselves more on the attention ; and 
as its sober realities become more palpable, they 
tend to weaken the effect of the sanguinary antici- 
pations of unmingled felicity in the married state 


dreams. In short, to use a common phrase, wo- 
men after they are twenty-one, ‘look before they 


Matrimony, however, though not so ardently 
ane for by the damsel who has passed what 
we have styled the grand climacter of love, is 
never lost sight of, either by the youngest or the 
most aged spinster in his Majesty’s dominions.— 
It is a state on which the eyes of the whole female 
world are turned with the most pleasurable anti- 


twenty-one. But sorry as we are always to utter 
any thing which may tend to damp the hopes or 
cloud the prospects of a fair lady, truth compels 
us tu say, that, when once she has crossed the 
line, which, on the map of love, is marked thirty, 
the chances are fearfully against the probability 
of her obtaining a husband, even of the sedate age 
of forty or fitty. If she pass many degrees be- 
yond the line, her state becomes almost hopeless, 
nay, desperate, and she may reconcile herself to 
Jive and die an old maid. All experience con- 
firms confirms this lamentable truth. No wonder 
therefore, that women make a mighty secret of 
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from the choice of the pieces to be play- 


our dramatists know that the gravest man some- 


their age, and that they occasionally tell a par- 


in the most captivating forms. It is made the 
topic of light and incidental. discourse among her | such of them as, independently of personal charms, 
companions, and it is recurred to with increasing | possess the more powerful recommendation of 
interest every time it is brought upon the tapis.— | property, will be deemed eligible as wives what- 
When she becomes a little older she ceases to| ever may be their age. 

smatter about matrimony, and think more in- 
tently on the all important subject. It engrosses 


her thoughts by day and ler dreams by night ;| exercise from his childhood, is said to be capable 


and she pictures to herself the felicity of being | of distancing the fleetest horses, and of continuing 
wedded to the youth to whom she cherishes a 


secret, but consuming flame. She surveys herself | exhaustation. His muscular power is immense, as 
in the mirror, and as it generally tells ‘a flattering | we see daily proved by the weights raised with 
tale,’ she turns from it with a pleasing conviction, | ease by common porters. However, the exertions 


that her beauty will enable her. to conquer the} of our ablest pedestrians give but a faint idea of 
heart of the most obdurate, and that whoever else | the full powers of a practised runner. ‘The cou- 


From the age of eighteen to twenty is the ‘very 


the state of matrimony, may chance to pass seve- 


meshes of Hymen. The truth is, that the majori- 


ness of the girl gives place to the sobriety of the 


reason reigns where passion previously held un- 
disputed sway. The cares and the anxieties of 


donable fib, in th: attempt to induce men to be- 
lieve that they are several years younger than 


depend upon sudden shifis of temper, that no two | they really are. Who can blame them for prac- 
men will be affected in the same way by the same | ticing a little finesse on this awful subject, seeing 
circumstances ; nay, that the same person is fre- | that their age, if divulged, must utterly annihilate 


the blessings of wedded love ! 

Experience, as we have said, confirms this la- 
mentable truth, that females who have passed the 
line seldom reach the harbor of matrimony. Lest 
any of our fair readers should lay the ‘flattering 
unction to their souls,’ that though they have 
crossed that awful point inthe voyage of life, they 
shall yet escape the rocks on which if they strike, 
all hopes of wedlock must be Jorever abandoned, 
we shall present them with a table, which, whilst 
it will exhibit to females the chances of marriage 
at various ages, will prove the truth of the posi- 
tions which have been already advanced on the 
subject. The table to which we are about to draw 
their attention is extracted from the ‘report of the 
select committee of the House of Commons on the 
laws respecting friendly societies.’ It was drawn 
up by Dr Granville, a physician and accoucher 
of very extensive practice, connected with several 
public institutions in the metropolis. The doctor, 
whose attention had been directed to the statisti- 
cal questions of the increase of population among 
the poor, thought that the public institutions to which 
he belonged might be made available in obtaining 
the information which he wanted. For this purpose 
he put questions to the females, who from time to 
time came under his care, to ascertain the earliest 
age at which women of the poorer classes marry. 
He submitted to the committee the registered 
cases of 876 women : the following table, derived 
from their answers as to the age at which they 
respectively married, is the first ever constructed 
to exhibit to females their chances of marriage at 
various ages. Of the 876 females there were 





married, 

Years of age. Years of age. 

3 at 13 | 23 27 
11 14 | 22 28 
16 15 117 29 
48 16 9 30 
40 17 7 31 
76 18| 5 32 

110 191 7 33 
118 201 5 34 
86 21| 2 35 
85 22] 0 36 
59 231] 2 37 
53 241 0 38 
36 25 1 39 
24 26 





It is to be borne in mind, that the females 
whose relative ages at the time of their marriage 
is above exhibited, were all of the. lower classes. 
Among an equal number from the middling or 
higher classes, we shonld not probably find so 
many as 105, or more than one-fifth married un- 
der the age of 19 ; or so few as one sixteenth part 
after 28, or one thirtieth part after thirty. 

From this curious statistical table, our fair read- 
ers may form a pretty accurate judgment of the 
chances which they have of entering into the holy 


Hous ‘subject of matrimany ;"a state, the- delights | state of matrimony, and of enjeying the sweets 


wesay nothing of the bittets) Of wedded loye.— 
hey ought always however, to remember that 





Human activity.—A man trained to-violent 


his course when they give up in weariness and 


riers of Persia used regularly to traverse 30 


destined, to become, ere many years roll by, a| leagues in 14 hours, and some natives of Africa 


are reported to outstrip the lion. The savages of 
North America pursue the swiftest stags with such 


riod, the | rapidity as to weary and overtake them. They 


female heart is more susceptible of the soft and have been known to travel over the most rugged 
ment to the theatre, and the other half out of| tender influences of love than at any other; and 


funds raised out of the receipts and contributions 


and pathless mountains, a distance of 11 or 12 


we appeal to oar fair readers to say, whether, if| hundred leagues in six weeks or two months. 
inclination alone were consulted in the business, ‘ 


u more marriages would not take place during this 
is twenty-six men and fourteen women—a num-| ticklish season, than any by which it is preceded 
ber which would be utterly inadequate not merely 
to the size of our English theatres, and the mag-| and she who passes it, without entering into to 
nificence of our spectacles, but in truth to the ve- 
ry nature of the drama. The play at Covent 
Garden the day we write is Romeo and Juliet— 
in that there are seventeen male and three female 
performers, absolutely indispensable ; but the bill 
of the entertainments for the evening contains the 
names of twenty-three other men, and thirty-two 
other women, (besides soldiers, &c.)—so that 
there will appear on the stage of Covent Garden 
this evening, twice as many actors aad actresses 
as form the whole strength of the French natiunal 





Barry’s powers of pleasing. Spranger Barry, 
to his silver toned voice, added all the add-ess 
and powers of persuasion. A carpenter, to whom 
he owed some money for work at the Dublin 
theatre, called at Barry’s house, and was very 
clamorous in demanding his money of the servant. 
Mr. Barry overhearing him, said from above, 
‘Don’t be in a passion, but do me the favour to 
walk up stairs, and we'll speak on the business.’ 
‘Not I,’ exclaimed the man; ‘you owe me one 
hundred pounds already, and if you get me up 
stairs, you won’t let me leave you till you owe 
me two.’ 





Ingenuity of Love. The following ingenious 
contrivance wus adopted by a couple of lovers at 
the west end of the town not long since. The 


which the mind had formed in its youthful day-| young lady, who was of a highly respectable fam- 


ily, having formed an attachment contrary to the 
inclination and intention of her father, the lovers 
were at a loss how to carry on a correspondence. 
At length, aided by the father’s hair dresser, no 
unusual agent of Cupid, they adopted the fullow- 
ing mode of communieating by letter and escaping 
the vigilant eye of the watchful parent; and, sin- 
gular as it may appear, the old gentleman’s wig 
was made the medium of carrying her Jetters ; at- 
tached to his wig he wore a bag, this the young 


cipations ; and the spinster of forty is as full of | lady used to take off every night and here she nev- 
hope, of one day being married, as the damsel of | er failed to find a billet, which had been previous- 


ly deposited there by the hair dresser, and which 
the father had carried about all day; she had 
thus always time to peruse her letter and replace 
it with an answer, which was in due course taken 
away by the barber on the following morning, and 
delivered to the lover. This mode of correspond- 
ing enabled them tu arrange and effect an elope- 
ment, and they were sometime since, married at 
Gretna Green. On their return, the father adopt- 
ed the old proverb, ‘what can’t be cured must be 
endured!’ The lady was pardoned her indiscre- 
tions, and they are now living happily under the 
sanction of the lady’s parents, and the wig is now 
preserved as a sacred relic. 








VOL. XI. 
ee I te cen. A 
Valuable Coal Mine.—We have been favored 
with a copy of a pamphlet, ‘lately published by 
Mr. Potter of Poughkeepsie, containing a de- 
scription of the property belonging to the Lycom- 
ing Coal Company, situated upon the western 
waters of the Susquehannah, in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. It appears from this document, which 
is replete with useful information, that the ubove 
mentioned company was incorporated by the [e- 
gislature of Pennsylvania the present vear, with w 
capital of $250,000, divided into shares of $50 
each; and that the lands belonging to it comprise 
an area of 3000 acres, in which are three strata 
of bituminous coal, similar and equal to the best 
ILiverpool, making an aggregate depth of about 
eight feet. According to a fair estimate, this re- 
gion will produce upwards of 13,000,000 of 
tons, or 130,000 annually for the term of 100 
years. Fifteen hundred tons have already heen 
taken from the mine, which furnishes a fair expe- 
riment of the facility of working it, as well as of 
the value of the mineral. The State of Pennsyl- 
Vania is now engaged in. constructing a line of ca- 
nitls to the mouth of Lycoming creek, 20 miles 
from the Minc, to which a rail-road is to ve ex- 
tended ; and by these facilities of transportation, 
it is stated, that the coal may. be afforded in the 








Philadelphia or Baltimore market at $4,333 the 


ton.— New York Statesman. 


Use of Ox Hides.—\n the vast plains of Bue- 





nos Ayres, where no timber grows, the skins of | 


animals supply the place of almost every thing. 
Brand, a late English traveller, says, the inhabi- 
tants preserve their grain in ox hides. The 
whole skin is filled and sewed up, and all, 
and the granary has the appearance of anele- 
phant fastened to four stakes. A child’s cradle 
consists of a skeep skin laced to a small frame, 
and suspended in the house. Wood is so scarce 
that the rib bones of oxen are used in stretching 
hides to dry, and as pegs to fasten them down. 





The level of the Sea.—There is, perhaps, 
nothing which illustrates in a more striking man- 
ner the exact accordance of nature’s phenomena 
with the few general expressions or laws which 
describe them.all, than the perfect level.of the 
Ocean as a liquid surface. The sea never rises or 
falls in any place, even one inch, but in obedience 
to fixed laws, and therefore changes may general- 
ly be foreseen and allowed for. Fr instance, the 
eastern trade winds and other causes force the wa- 
ter of the ocean towards the African coast, so as 
to keep the Red Sea about twenty feet above the 
general ocean level, and the Mediterranean Sea is 
a little below the level, because the evaporation 
from it is greater than the supply of its rivers— 
causing it to receive an additional supply by the 
Strait of Gibraltar; but in all such cases the 
effect is as constant as the disturbing cause, and 
therefore can be calculated upon with confidence. 
Were it not for this perfect exactness, in what a 
precarious state would the inhabitants exist on the 
sea shore ; and the banks of low rivers! Few of 
the inhabitants of London, perhaps, reflect, when 
standing close by the side of their noble river, and 
gazing on the rapi:! flood tide pouring inland 
through the bridges, that although sixty miles from 
the sea, they are placed as low as persons sailing 
upon its face, where perhaps at times there may 
be tossing waves, covered with wrecks and the 
drowning. In Holland, which is a low flat, form- 
ed chiefly by the mud and sand brought down by 
the Rhine and neighbouring rivers, much of the 
country is really below the level of the common 
spring tides, and is only protected from daily in- 
undations by artificial dykes or ramparts of great 
strength. What awful uncertainty would hang 
over the Dutch, if the level of the sea were sub- 
ject to change; for while we know the water of 
the ocean to be seventeen miles higher at the 
equator than at the polls, owing to the centrifu- 
gal force of the earth’s rotation, were the level as 
now established, from any cause to be suddenly 
changed but ten feet, millions of human beings 
would be the victims.—Scotsman. 





Power of Music.—Now-a-days, music is made 
to express a ‘little of every thing, and more too.’ 
An old number of the London Magazine pub- 
lishes a melo drama, from which the following is 
an extract; We quote from memory :— 


Baroness.—But lives the baron still ? 
Stilicho.—He oes—at least, I hope so. 
[Music expressive of Stilicho's hoping so.) 

In another scene, a parcel of robbers, disguised as 
monks, draw daggers from beneath their gowns, 
and set about killing a few villagers. The direc- 
tion to the orchestra is [Music expressive of kil- 
ling a villager.| 


The Upper Canada Almanacks for 1828 and 
29, afford certain comparative returns of the pop- 
ulation of the several districts, for 1826, and 1827 
respectively. The total population in the year 
1826, 164,792; in 1827, 174,728. 








A modern writer has somewhat facetiously pro- 
posed, that some of the most hurtful of our (ruits 
should be nosologically named, according to their 
more common effects, so that the shistress of a 
family should have to address her guests some- 
what after the followed sort ; ‘will you allow me 
madam, to help you to a cramp in the stomach ? 
‘Sir, I insist apon your trying some of that diar- 
rhoea ?—‘Cclonel, there is a fit of the gout at your 
finger’s ends—do help yourself to it.’—Taunton 
Advocate. 


A few days ago a ball-cartridge, of very an- 
cient make, was found in a garden in Bewe-well 
street, in this city. Although it had probably 
been in the earth since the siege of the city in 
1645, it is nearly perfect, and contains nine balls, 
18 or 17 to the pound. It is in the possession of 
Mr Jennings, gun-maker.— Hereford Jour. 


A few weeks since in England,a man who 
had been blind for three or four years, was helped 
to his sight by a remarkably vivid flash of light- 
ning. 


Mr. Chambers, of the United States Senate, is 
said to be the gentleman who made the famous 
bet in Maryland, and paid one thousand dollars 
to be ‘let off.’ Mr C. is said to be chairman of 
the committee of ways and means. 
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- at our own colony there, a spot becoming every day more 





NEW-ENGLAND GALAX 





FRIDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 26, 1828. 








The National Intelligencer and Mr Walsh. A \ate Na- 
tional Intelligencer contained a short article saying, that 
the friends of General Jackson bad ‘made use of his name 
and fame, aided by the patriotic fervor of the people, the 
natural admiration of military success,’ &c. and conclud- 
ing, ‘A most decisive vote has proclaimed General Jackson 
to be the choice of the people of the United States. To 
this behest all goog Republicans will cheerfully submit.'— 
Upon which the National Advocate makes the following 
classical comment : 

‘Cheerfully ; patriotic fervor—humph! Murderer, adul- 
terer, traitor, swindler, tyrant; popular deceiver—the 
work of a few intriguers—military despotism, Rome, &&c.’ 

« The editor of the Gazette justifies his falling off from 
the support of Mr Adams upon the ground that he selected 
the wrong coadjutors, patronized the wrong systems, and 
‘pursued in his appointments a policy quile different from 
that we supposed he ewould pursue!” ‘Here,’ says the 
Intelligencer, ‘Mr Walsh tells us where the shoe pinches.’ 





Distribution of the public revenues. Mr Dickerson pro- 
poses to introduce into the Senate a bill providing for the 
distribution of a portion of the public revenue among the 
several states. 

This supposes a surplus revenue which can hardly be 
supposed as long as we have a debt exceeding fifty 
mnillions. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW- 


The Normans. This article, unless we read it in a dull 
mood, is rather heavy, obscure, and confused. It is void 
of luminous points or graphical delineations, being a dry 
epitome, tiresome to read and easy to forget. 

Roman History. This is also an antiquarian article, on 
the translation of Neibuhr's History of Rome, in which 
the author goes behind the authority of Livy and Dionys- 
ius, and corrects their mistakes. This article is more in- 
teresting and better done than the preceding, but still it 
does not deserve te be named after either of the nine mu- 
ses, and would not have been the most suitable to recite at 
the Olympic Games. 

The African Colony. This is the first American subject 
we have met with in the number, and the greater part of 
this gets no nearer to us than Africa ; but then it lands us 


interesting in its events, and more important in its rela- 
tions. This subject has of late been, and will, we hope, 
long continue to be a standing topicof the journals. We do 
not entertain for a moment the notion of its being possible 
ever to transport our black population to Africa, nor that 
it is possible for them at any period to find the means of 
getting back thither. The transportation of the mere in- 
crease of this population, would employ as much shipping 
as the resources of the cuuntry could afford to employ in 
this service. But the Colony is notwithstanding of great 
importance in many respects: 1. As a place to which free 
blacks may migrate. 2. As one to which emancipated 
slaves may be sent, either at the expense of their masters, 
or at their own expense ; for many slaves, as is well known, 
have property of their own. 3. As a place of trade ; and, 
what is most important of all, 4. Asa step towards the 
suppression of the slave trade, and the civilization of Afri- 
ca,—for if the account given by the late Mr Ashman (one 
of the martyrs of this cause, a cause worthy of martyrs,) 
of the moral, religious, political, civil, and economical con- 
dition of the colony, as given in the present article, is to be 
relied upon, the prospect of a spread of arts and civiliza- 
tion in Africa, was never so promising as in this little speck 
ofacolony. Mr Ashman died at New-Haven in August 
last, and Dr. Richard Randall has succeeded him as the 
agent of the United States to take charge of the recaptured 
Africans. 

The Colonists, in their address to the colored people of 
the United States, speak favorably of the climate. They 
pl true character of the African climate is not cn- 


derstood. Its inhabitants are as robust, as healthy, 
as long lived, to say the least, as those of any other 


shock, and I should not be surprised if she ‘departed 


_ of the corridor, the ‘scuff-scuff’ along of the slippers, as | Art Military, Astronomy, Medicine, History, Belles Letters 








Y. 









and all would have ‘leaned from heaven to hear’ whatthey |to the horse, who set off at a rate of sixteeen miles 
could have heard very distinctly without. an hour, and passing right through the whole town of 


An hour ago, at least one third of ‘whey-faced Cyn- —_ a a re geen ~~ 

thia’ was to be seen above the city on a speckled cloud, | that about two hours after the escape the three smock- 

but so music-inspiring did she prove,—the same frock men brought the horse and cart to the smith's forge, 
‘Sir, always is the ease 


and left them to stand there, desiring that the horse should 
‘ Whenever I unveil my face’»— 


be shod all round, and every part of the cart e<amined 
and well secured by their return, at the same time paying 

that she has drawn round her person a cloak of the Rob | in advance for the smith’s labour. : 
Roy check, and is now leaving her seat in terror; for| The Captain wasa very large unwieldy man, and it ap- 
: eineih dit cemaiiiients , | pears that his companions had great difficulty in getting 
every ‘puppy, whelp, and bound, an degree’ | him along while running from the gaol to the forge, and 
opened upon her, making ‘such a rom, such a rumpus, | he was several times on the point of giving in, but his 
such a rioting,’ that it is no wonder her nerves received a | persevering associates push-d and dragged him forward 
until they got him to the cart, the tail board of which they 
. ._.| then let down, and shoved him in as they would a sack of 
never to return.’ A bull-dog in the next yard,—I just malt. The tremendous rate at which they flew through 
threw my snuffers at him,—plays the double-bass, and the ay ae ~ Gravesend could not but attract a 
other parts are filled up by dogs who are not in perspec- | 2" real cause was immediately suspected by the 
tive, al her ; as ma ; a Seiten or townspeople, who, however, instead of attempting to ar- 


. , rest their progress, which would have been a dangerous 
—a thing I seldomdo,—I would say,—‘bowling, they fled,’ | office, cheered and huzzaed them as they went along with 


and add, their music ‘died upon the ear.’ the encouraging cries of ‘Go it, my brave smugglers.’ 
This city should be called the ‘musical emporium.’— The old woman at the gaol no sooner recovered her 


< 2 T. senses, than she ran into the Town Hall amongst the Cor- 
Any instrament seems to be legitimate and genteel, from poration, then in deliberation, calling out as loud as she 
the organ of speech, or the organ in the church, down to | could bawl, ‘Lord have mercy on us, he is gone! Lord 


the dried rat-tails of the Winnebagoes. ‘When Music, | S4ve us, he is gone.’ ‘Gone,’ echoed the Corporation, 
heavenly maid, was young,’ she ought to have been sent who is gone ?’ ‘An’ please your Worshipful Worships, the 


smuggler is gone.’ ‘Where is he gone to?’ asked the 
tothis city for an education. It is fashionable to laud ueden. ‘That the Lord ons banwe. replied the 


every thing, and the love of musical talent like that of a | old woman, ‘tut he is gone.’ The fact of the Captain's 
lovely youth for a loveable maiden, so often described in | ©*¢®Pe was now fully disclosed, and the whole Town Hall 


A : a and Corporation were thrown into the utmost cunsterna- 
ancient chronicles, appears to be a sort of mania. ‘What| tion The entire bod ly corporate were as a man darting 
a beautiful whistle’ said an old gentleman in the Rotunda | out to chase the smugglers, when they were arrested by 


yesterday, as a sharp voiced youth sent forth a shrill | the consideration that it would be better first to hold a 
whistle, for the purpose of counting the echoes. It whis- council of pursuit, which was accordingly done, and the 


‘ determination was come to of hiring a t chaise, and 
tled through my head, like a north-wester through a hole | following the smugglers; but on little A aor reflection, 
in a window, but nathless, 1 should have laughed inconti- | they found, by the rate at which the smugglers travelled, 


nently, had I not recollected that the echoes would also | that the Corporation might just as well pursue them in an 


eight horse wagon, and all hope of recapturing the Cap- 
rain down upon my head, ond that I cheald thus be pun-| tain was therefore given-up. The cargo of che. Nancy is 
ished tenfold for my incivility. Coming from the capitol, | considered to be of so great value (it is said £20,010) that 


I was unceremoniously surrounded by a fellow, who, as ~ sa we a 4 ustoms have yey paaate shall 
the old joke has it, grinds music from a chest on his back, | : ended under their own eye at the Custem-house 
and another who had pipes setting upright beneath his » at which place ché has already arrived. 


chin, like an old lady’s departing foreteeth. Such discord-| +p. anecdote-mongers of the day,—to say nothing of 
ant concord may be vastly amusing to those that delight in | some graver writers, often call the present ruler of Egypt 
musical curiosities, but if a love and an ear for music be a | « Pacha,” at in the heading of the following ph; 
blessing. I humbly desire that I may remain miserable.— | 1, more proper title is “ Viceroy.” : 
If music be the ‘food of love,’ I desire to be, and have no 


manner of doubt that I shall be, as good a bachelor for Egypt, is now about sixty-si 
ty-six years old. He was born of 
the next forty years, as I have been the last. Turkish parents, at Porto Cavallo, near Salonica, in Mace- 
‘Music hath charms’ calculated to operate in a very de- = = the time stun the apne ss nag t, 
3 ehe: rst came thither, in the capacity of a Colonel of 
ete apenas the werld, os we have ainage been the Janissaries. In the war between the Turks and Mame- 
told; but how this is to be done, or in what manner | iukes, he displayed such extraordinary talent and resolu- 
and form, the beneficial operations may be expected, I | tion, that the Turkish army elected him for their Chief.— 
should indeed be gratified to know ; it may be that the bw oe -- only confirmed = oo of t Beye’ oe 

: : : segs sent a firman appointing him Viceroy o pt a 

manifold dispensations of all these sleep dispelling instru Arabia, and a more faithful tributary no monarch ever had. 
ments, are, like the birching of pedagogues, all for our | Under his guidance, Egypt has rapidly advanced in im- 
good, but it would seem that the time for remission should | provement and prosperity. The communication with In- 
be near at hand. Human nerves cannot long bear such a | ‘i by the way of Egypt, has been opened—a Canal has 


glomeration of musical talent, without some uncomfortable me — oe eee ates a6 Ge =p par 
manifestations of their regard for the performers and for | second cataract of the Nile. He has erected vast estab- 


the hearer. ‘So coy a dame’ is silence, that bolts, bars, | lishments for making sult-petre, gunpowder, cannon and 
curtains, and a back chamber, cannot keep her my com- small arms, silk, cotton and sugar, all of which are under 


s gag. the superintendence of Europeans. He has established 
pany. The constant slamming of doors at the other end | a Library of the best Arnaate a books on Geography, the 








The Pache of Egypt. Mehemet Ali, the Viceroy of 


they who have just finished their whiskey-puuch retire for _ the yd —_ - _ — bd ee — 
" . wae ‘ alace of Ismael Pacha, for the gratuitous instruction o 

the night, and the intolerable ringing of bells, all the night | the Mussulman youth, in the Italian language and the 
long, are enough to craze a lover of silence and sleep. It | modern sciences. Here also is a Press for printing books 
is considering all these things, that I heartily subscribe to |in the Turkish, Arabic, and Persian languages, and a 
the quotation which stands at the head of this letter. It is | “eekly newspaper in the Italian and Arabic. 


7 ; — “ai9 Mehemet Ali has two sons living—Ibrahim, (aged 
plain that I have no music in my composition, with the | about thirty-six,) the conqueror of the Wahabis in Arabia, 
exception of that which I have been obliged to receive, as | and the late commander in the Morea, and Ismael, the 


above recited ; any project, I care not how treasonable, | Conqueror of Exhiopia. : f 
any stratagem whatever, by which I could spoil this love Rw, A oe, fen Snglish, who serve aa _ 
of crotchets in the people, [ would fall into with the great- army of Ismael, as a General of Artillery, in the expedi- 
est alacrity, and be particularly obliged to the adviser. _| tion to Ethiopia.—N.. Y. ier. 

P.S. The object of my correspondence is to keep you 
informed of the proceedings at the Capitol, but I had well 
nigh forgotten to gay that neither house met yesterday, 
Saturday, and that he Who held forth in the Capitol to- 
day was no believer in retrenchment. 





Hussein Pacha. Hussein P. Commander- 
Chief of the Turhkisn army of the Danube, is a any 


Erzerum, and entered early in life into an Orta of Janis- 
saries. At the revolution of 1826, he had been already ad- 
vanced to the high rank of an Aga of Janissaries. He had 
the supreme command of the Arsenal of Tophana. The 





country. 


the health, more or 


Nothing like af epidemic has ever appear- 
ed in this colony ; nor can we learn from the natives, that 
the calamity of a sweeping sickness ever yet visited this 
part etGnsietons, | But the change from acme 

tropical coun A great one—too grea effect 
ae. a tere and, in cases of old people, and ~ 


We find the following story in a London paper. It 
sounds somewhat strong, but may nevertheless be true.— 
Perhaps some of our Boston readers may be able to un- 
derstand why the sloop Nancy of Boston should have been 
concerged in so strange an affair. 


Asiatic troops who were called in by Sultan Mahmoud, 
when he secretly entertained the lesire of freeing himself 
trom the rebellious Ortas, were encamped at Scutari.— 
Topschis Bostandischis were transferred to Constantino- 
ple; the barracks of the Janissaries were surrounded, and 
the shooting of them commenced. The Sultan unfurled 


” manner of treating it. 


very young children, it often causes death. In the early 
years of the colony, want of good houses, the great fa- 
tigues and dangers of the settlers, their irregular mode of 
living, and the hardships and discouragements they met 
with, greatly helped the other causes of sickness, which 
prevailed to an alarming extent, and were attended with 
great mortality. But we look back to those times as to a 
season of trial long past, and nearly forgotten. People 
now arriving, have aunee yo 3 pans 
will enjoy the regular attendance of a physician in 
slight Mekness that may await them ; will be surrounded 
and attended by healthy and happy people, who have 
borne the effects of the climate, who will encow and 
fortify them against that » which, alone, has 
carried off several in the first years of the colony. 

This article is well written, and will be read with satis- 
faction, from the interest of the subject as well as the 





A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
Washington, December 14, 1828. 

Messrs. Eprrors.— The man that hath no Mu- 
sic in his soul,’ saith he that wrote apparently for 
no other purpose than to be misquoted and badly acted, 
‘is fit for treason, stratagem and spoil.’ We are told that 
Shakspeare was a philosopher, and if it be the part of a 
philosopher to put up withthat which he cannot put away, 
I am inclined to think Shakspeare had occupied my room, 
before he indited the above philosophical observation. — 
Night and day bloweth a trumpeter beneath my window, 
and day aod night, goes the merry violin ; while oftener 
than anon, the shuffling of many feet, and the boisterous 
laugh of the negroes proclaims the cause of all my woe. 
‘-have supped full of’ music, but as if music were a 
‘medicine for the mind’ the liberal physician is continual- 
ly pouring phials full of discord upon my ears, and J am 
even like one with a tunnel in his mouth, obliged to swal- 
low all his indigestible ‘liquid sounds,’ albeit the liquids 
have something of the consistency of a drum head. ‘Blow 
winds, and crack your cheeks’ said old Lear to the tem- 
pest, and here is a fellow following the directions with as 
much minuteness as if they had been gives for his private 
ear and special observance. ‘Let the merry laugh go 
round’ saith anether quotee, and here is the fulfilment of 
his desires, even to the very titter; as reckless as Damon 
{ can cry—shout again,’ but sure such a peel as that was 
pever rung from mortal wash-women ; these must. be, 
from their lungs and color, goddesses that fell with Mo- 
loch, that sang him to rest upon the bed described by 
Milton. Would that they were restored to all their honors 
and their. dignity, and when next they run foul of shoals 
that sink them to this earth, may they be dumb-foundered. 
Here's a situation for a newspaper correspondent! a 
trumpet blowing at one ear, and a violin going under my 
very nose, accompanied by a yell of merriment that would 
have made Jove himself pull his woollen night-cap over 
his ears, and shut the casements. Apollo, envious, this 
fellow’s precious fiddle would have stolen, ‘and put it in 
his pocket.’ Mercury, god of thieves, would have 
looked down from his ‘heaven-kissing hill,’ and twitched 


the Standard of the Prophet, in order to call the whole| 

Circumstance.—On Monday last the town of | population to arms against this military democracy. Va- 
Gravesend was the scene of a curious proceeding, which | rious reports were put into circulation, which the populace 
cannot but reflect great credit upon the active vigilance of | adopted easily ; amongst other things, that the Janissa- 
the authorities there. On that morning a sloop, bearing | ries detained vessels laden with corn, destined for the sup- 
the title of the Nancy, of Boston, burden about one hun-| port of the people, to appropriate them to themselves ; 
dred tons, and loaded to the water's edge, was seen mak- | a scarcity or diminution in the supply of provisions, from 
ing a slow up the River, towed by three men in a | the moment when the massacre of the mutineers had com- 
boat a-head. Although her appearance excited no suspi- | menced, excited all classes of men in the Imperial city. — 
cion whatever, the Revenue Inspector at Gravesend went | When Hussein saw their cause to be lost, and all the a 
on board of her, and meeting the captain on deck, the | poration ef Trades, who were generally the support of the 
only person then on board, he asked him where his ship's | soldiers, to be involved in mu Ss scenes, and the 
papers were? The Captain replied, that they were some- | hamal (porters) as well as the capji (engine men) and oth- 
where below deck, but he did not know exactly where at| ers to be discouraged, he entered into a sacred negotia- 
that instant to put his hand upon them. The Inspector | tion with the monarch. He had the sea arsenal at his dis- 
said, that it was rather odd that a Captain should not al-| posal, which he might have set on fire. He was promised) 
ways have his ship's papers at hand, and he desired the | the rank of a Pacha of Two Tails, if he would surrender 
Captain to go below and fetch them up that he might look | the arsenal to the Topschis, and paralyze the efforts of the 
atthem. The Captain went below, but could not find the | Ortas. This matter was very ly managed. Hus- 
papers, for the best possible reason, thgt there were no| sein's company was overpowered, part of them decapitated 
papers to be found, and he again came on deck empty | and thrown into the Bosphorus; another part was trans- 
handed. z : ported to the coast of Asia. So little transpired of the 
_ ‘I will tell you what, master Captain,’ said the Inspector, | secret intrigues of Hussein, that the Bash Tehiauch, or 
‘just for your negligence, now, I shall leave two of my |Grand Provost, seeing the Aga quite inactive, actually 
mea on buard of you, until you do find the papers.’ The | lodged an accusation against fim. But the fate of Ha- 
Inspector then placed two of his men in the vessel, to pro- | man overtook him, and the punishment which he had pro- 
ceed with her to port, and went himself ashore again in | posed against the Aga (Hussein) was awarded against his 
the boat, never suspectin there was any ~~ * really | accuser, and Hussein was invested with the fur pelisse of 
wrong in the absence of the ship's documents. He had,|a Pacha. He conducted the organization of the new 
however, scarcely reached shore from his boat, when he | troops. He called in the officers from Ibrahim's army that 
observed the three men who had hitherto Leen towirg the | were conversant with European tactics, and brought for- 
sloop along, suddenly cut the towing rope, and row off in | ward those Mussulmen who had acted a part iff the re- 
their boat with all their might, oe ‘Nancy, 0f| form planned by Selim. The Sultan appreciated the firm 
Boston,’ and her Captain, to their fate. is unexpected | and severe character of his néw Pacha, and appointed him 


manoeuvre at once aroused the suspicions of the Inspec- (Commander-in-Chief of his armies on the Danube.—Lon- 
tor, and he once more boarded the sloop, when, on a close | don Sun. 


examination of her cargo, he a that’ the surface “ 
corn was a mere covering to conceal an extensive o ‘ 
foreign brandy, with which she was laden. The Errors or the Paess.—Our printers misused Shak- 
was now of course, seized, as was also her Captain, und | speare dreadfally in our last paper, and our readers are 
on searching the person of the latter, there was found requested to read ‘saws,’ instead of ‘scenes,’ and ‘pres- 


one document alone, which shewed that the Nancy was ’ . . 
the bearer of 2000 tubs of brandy, for the London market, |2U"e% instead of ‘pleasares,’ For many other errors in the 


without intending to trouble the Custom house for per- | ®*me paper, particularly in the theatricals, and in the re- 
mission to land them. ea marks of ‘H.’ on the Suffolk Bank System, we can but 
The Captain was now brought on s leposited ; be to no purpnse - 
in the Gravesend gaol, which adjoins the Town Hall, there ate ett eagee ot —, — - 7 
to remain until he should be dealt with according to the | elarize them. Errors o pa Gee wap CEE 
law of the case. It happened that on that day the Corpo- | matters to all but those most concerned in them. Editors 
ration people were going on with some of their annual | get use to such things and care little abou: them, but now 
transactions in the Town Hall ; the gaoler's presence being | and then some thin-skinned contributor is exceedingly 
uecessary to their proceedings, that functionary was more | .. : see hich he a 
engaged in the Town Hall than he was in the gaol; but disturbed at an omission or addition whic’ conceives to 
left as his substitute in the latter place, a very decent | expurgate his piece of all sense and eloquence. {na late 
obliging old woman, about 70 yeag: of age. southern hat should have been ‘Honesty i li- 
About two o'clock in the afternoon, three men, dressed |... ss _ eng +a different mixtu gh 
like country labourers in smock-frocks, presented them- | ““% "4s oney in politics, A 
selves at the gaol door, and asked if the old lady would | @tticle on Dante, in a number of the N. A. Review, the 
anes _ in a bit of dinper to the —— writer spoke of Milton’s devils sitting in Pandemonium on 
oft fancy, which they had brought with them in their ir ‘jeweled ;’ the compositor thoug mend 
hands, and a bottle of wine. The old gaoleress very ly aad > recat : ore x poe ; 
said by all means, and immediately admitted them to the | ™#*ters by placing the aforesaid devils on ‘jewelled thorns, 
apartment where the Captain was confined. Here the| which savoured of inhumanity. A friend in speaking 


men laid down their provisions, and requested the old | with much warmth of one whom he was disposed to eulo- 
lady to oblige them with the loan of a table cloth for their gize, said, ‘his | was so full of the milk of human 


friend, which she immediately gave them, and assisted | ° np 

them in laying out the dinner cn the table. During this | kindness, as to shed a spirit of benevolence on every 
proceeding, one of the men was apparently amusing him-| thought and actiou ;' but unhappily one letter was left 
self outside the prison door tossing up a half-penny, bat in | our of ‘spirit’ and the milk was made to ‘spirt’ most ludi- 
fact to watch until the coast was clear, and this moment 1 hall give 

having arrived, he called out ‘heads,’ which nodoubt was | ©Tously. In our next paper we shall give an acconnt, taken 
the sigual <greed upon, when instantly out rushed the | froma Paris paper, of a mummy. It is said that the first 
Captain and the other men, leaving the old woman to ar- | step in the preparation thereof, is the drying of the corpse 





up his breeches, like a Dutchman, in the plenitude of his 


astonishment. Juno would have given ber jealousy 


time for rest,’ Venus would bave stopped frying fap-jacks, 


range the dinner table alone, and all four ran with their by ‘natron,’ which is a bitter salt used for many purposes 


utmost speed along the street until they came to a black- | . : -: 
sahulagncieamstahenamtensedinonn henmens in the north and west of Africa; but in the paper from 


‘al toa light spring cart, into which the four men immediately | which we cut the paragraph it was spelt ‘matron,’ the 








threw themselves, and one seising the reins, gave a whistle | compositor probably knowing aothing of the salt, end 





supposing some good old lady carefully dried the body 
While we are now writing, a friend, 
who is a jewel of a contributor, has just sent us a piece, 


before a slow fire. 


with a note saying, ‘Send me a proof, if you love me, |! 
cannot bear that my nothings should be so bedevilied, as 
was the last.’ 





We give from P’s and Q's the following histories of two 
Serenades ; whether they be founded on fact—is more than 
we can say. 

THE SERENADER. 
Repulse No. I. 
I'm almost tired of waiting here, 
‘Awake ! my love! arise!’ 
Here, like a sleepless tabby cat, 
I'm howling at the skies. 
‘The stars are twinkling merrily, 
But they no answer make, 
Taferior, they resign to thee— 
Arise ! my love ! awake !’ 
But soft—the lattice opes—'My love— 
What is my love's decree ?’ 
(Black girl, at window.) 
‘My Missy wishes you go ‘way, 
And let her quiet be.’ 
(Exit serenader, whistling ‘High Betty Martin.’) 
Repulse No, Il. 
‘Love beckons—your appointment keep— 
The window ope—the jealous sleep— 
The moon her face hath shrouded, love— 
The heavens are overciouded, Jove— 
All silent ?—hist, dear—shall I swear 
My faithfulness, my love'— * 
(Father from the window.) ‘Take care.’ 
‘Didst speak ?—My dear, list to my oath 
To promise, sure, I’m nothing loth— 
Now, where you are, receive my vows'— 
(Father.) ‘From where I am, receive this souse— 
Another pail—who courts my daughter 
Shall do it swimmingly, in water.’ 
(exit serenader, singing ‘My Duck and my Deary.’ 


‘ 





The Russian Commodore, and the Stonington Squadron 
of Fishing Vessels. Mr. J. N. Reynolds communicates to 
the editors of the National Intelligencer, the following 
statement made to him by Capt. E. Flemming, a navigator 
distinguished, says Mr. Reynolds, for his adventurous 
and successful voyages in the Southern hemisphere. 


“While on the business of discovery, (says the Cap- 
tain) I cannot but digress, to mention a little circumstance, 
to the credit of American enterprise, viz : The two dis- 
covery-ships sent out by the late Emperor Alexander of 
Russia, on their voyage around the world, being between 
South Shetland and Palmer's Land, but much the nearest 
to the islands, were becalmed in a thick fog-; when the fog 
cleared away, they were surprised to find one of the Ston- 
ington South Sea Company’s barques, a little vessel of 
about fifty tons, between the two discovery ships, which 
immediately run up the United States’ flag, when the 
frigate and sloop of war set theirs, and the Russian Com- 
modore despatched a boat and officer, with an invitation to 
Captain Palmer, of the American vessel, to come on board 
which he readily accepted. 

“When he arrived on the Commodore’s deck, he was 
asked what islands those were in sight, and if he had any 
knowledge of them? “Yes Sir,” replied Capt. Palmer, 
“ those are the Shetland islands, | am well acquainted with 
them, and am pilot here. I belong, Sir, to a fleet of five 
sail, out of Stonington, under the command of Capt. B. Pen- 
dieron, whose ship is now at anchor in a good harbour in 
that island; and if you wish for water or refreshments, | 
will pilot you in, and my Commodore will be much pleased 
to render you any assistance to obtuin for you such re- 
freshments asthe country affords.” “I kindly thank you, 
Sir,” said the Russian Commodore, “ but, previous to be- 
ing enveloped in the fog, we had a sight of those islands, 
and concluded we had made a new discovery ; and be- 
a — the fog —_ to our utter surprise, a beautiful 

t ican vessri, to i 
a8 If ue HAG Out yeatercray tert her pore mn tne GoM, 
is discovered alongside of my ships, the master of which 
readily offers to pilot my vessels into port, where his Com- 
modore will tender me every aid for refreshments! We 
must surrender the palm of enterprise to you Americans,” 
said the Russian Commodore. “ Sir, you flatter me,” re- 
plied the American Captain ; “ but there is an immense 
extent of land to the South, and when the fog is entirely 
cleared away, you will have, from your mast head, a fine 
sight of its mountains.” “Indeed,” observes the Commo- 
dore, “‘ you Americans are a people that will be before us, 
and here is now in your information, and in what is now 
before my eyes, an example and pattern for the oldest 
nation in Europe. Where I expected to meke new dis- 
coveries I find the American flag, a fleet, and a pilot.” 

After treating Captain Palmer in the most friendly man- 
ner, the Russian Commodore was so much struck by the 
circumstance that he named the coast Palmer's Land, and 
it bears this name, at this time, on the recent Russian 
English charts.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Newspaper readers seldom think of 
ranking advertisements among the amusing matter of a 
paper; nevertheless queer things are sometimes found 
there. The following appears in an Ohio paper : 

Look at this and weep!!! 

‘Frailty, thy name is woman.’ 

My case hardened wife Charlotte has again fled from 
my just authority and protection without advising with 
me or consulting me on this doubtful and impolitic step, 
nor is this the first offence of the kind that she has com- 
mitted—for nine years past she has annually served me 
the same trick, and always about this time of the year, 
which | cannot account for. I have had Job-like patience 
and forborne thus far to tell the world of the shame she 
has cast upon me. Now let all whom it may concern know 
that from this day Goh Sane eee anaes of her con- 
tracting. ALTER CROUCH. 

N.B. This isthe tenth time she has run away—nine 
times have | taken her in again, and if ever she takes me 
in again, I'll be Ww. C. 

Perhaps Mr. Crouch does not provide blankets enough 
as winter approaches, in which case Mrs. C. runs off be- 
cause she is nof case hardened ; but if the abandoned 
husband be not abandoned in a worse sense, and takes 
care that the fault is on his wife's side, he is right in re“ 
solving not to crouch any longer. 

In a Vermont paper a Mr Joseph Fox says, ‘a hornet’s 
nest is broken up; my wife Sally has eloped after stinging 
me seventeen years.” Poor fellow! how he must have 
suffered. 


In another paper we find the following among the mar- 
riages : 
In Philadelphia, on the 9th of the 10th month last, Ja- 


cob Lukens, aged 80 years, to Rachel B. Child, aged 25, 
both of Montgomery nty. 





















































and | universal indisposition to changes, and a fearfulness of 


dulldpayeyseseteteene see 
0 is it, My Vows to heaven forbid ; 

t have more than once felt conn etter Of jo tw 
ery of some important principle forbid i. W wt dace. 
asm! Would that we had more of it aunong - nthe. 
tion would not then be the last thing to sey ane 
Is it said that learning does receive the hoe Sup Part 
















Prove it then, by giving support + have! 
standard of your little city toa oneal the 
away with years' It is very painful to OO fade 


self, but, alas! I have none t thes of uy. 
no time to lose. © say it for me! aad 1 hom 


To the friends of Learning and Improvement. 





: S. CLa’ 
The editor of the paper from ottch enesheunan 
quisite morsel, approves of this advertisement par 
likes enthusiasm! We should like to kaow what bis idey 
of enthusiasm is; he would find a plene 

Bedlam. ttn. . 


Notices to correspondents are sometimes drei. 
country paper we see the following : 
‘We give half of the Seaman's Widow this week. 


Angel of the Sphere’ cannot appear. —‘ * 
suited to our columns. a 


The following notice may have some 
where, but it has lost it all before it Ia. 
“ Noltice—This is to forbid D—— D selling 
son buying the ten acres on the south of the widen 
he has no business with it, and he knows it. <meuaaie 


lee 


is ot 





New Seminary in Boston —We mentioned last week thes 
we had received a Communication on the subject ofthe | 
proposed literary institution, commenting upoa the article 
in a former Galaxy, signed “ A Bostonian,” which we at 
first proposed to publish though it should not be found ea 
examination to be the cleverest of articles, since i¢ be very 
useful to hear all the objections, and look at all sides of so 
important an undertaking before commencing wpe 
But the writer has apparently thrown off the article wha, 
such haste, and carelessness, and used so many thhewia. 
tions in writing which are difficult to make out, and hese. 
together treated the subject so superficially,’that, as a mag 
said of Pope the poet, it is easier to make a new one, thea 
to mend it. We shall therefore only give the following 
extracts. Ns 


“ A Bostonian ” in a late Galaxy informed the public, ja 
express terns, of the existence of a paper scheme of the 
seminary for supplying “ the existing wants” of education 
in Boston. It would have been difficult, without the ex. 
plicit verbal announcement, to have cqnjectured whet was 
‘the idea” of the writer.” 

“ He abstains from classical literature, and education ef 
clergymen, in his seminary, and merely hints at supplyiaga 
void in the medical education of more than 100 students; 
(I wish he wonld bring them here,) the void really exists 
in the number of pupils, not in the means of instruction er 
competency 6f teachers. Whether any other void may be 
found in the connexion [ don’t say—practical surgery hes 
been taught fur a few years in this city by one distin 
gentleman with great success, and I do not know of any de 
ficiency of instruction on dead or living subjects in og 
Medical School.” “I fear the idea of something 
“(supplying wants” haunts the fervid fancy of “s Bop 
tonian,’ else why the contradiction contained in the seeend 
sentence, that nothing is to be done which is a 
at any other institution, and that Belle Letires, > 
Languages—legal, and particularly medical edt are 
to be attended toin the new institution. It would seem seme- 
thing like interfering with the Law School of the U 
to establish another, it would seem like interference 
the Medical College to teach pharmacy and practical ep 
gery in Boston, in a new institution. It seems to me GR 
the proposed lectures at the Atheneum, on the tue 
would lose some hearers, if similar discourses are to. 
given elsewhere. It seems to me that the Hi 
and those of Mr. Thayer and others, would suffer hy the 
overbearing competition of q joint stock company & 
patrons of education. Really | should like to read to: 
prospectus of the “seminary for supplying ex wane, 
The supply seems intended for a lay market futere 
purchasers.” 


Comparative progress of law in arbitrary end free gow 
ernments.—We make the following extract from Judge 
Story’s address, delivered before the Suffolk Bar, in 18815 
and about to be published for the first time, in the Ames 
distribution in the course of next week. 

‘In comparing the present state of jurisprudesce with 
that of former times, we have much reason for 
lation. In governments purely despotic the laws rey 
dergo any considerable cha through a 
ages. Tke fundamental institutions, (for such t mat 
be in all civilized societies) whether modelled ot Gret by 
accident or by design, by caprice or by wisdom, assume & 
settled course, which is broken in upon only by positive 
edicts of the sovereign, suited to some tempurary exigency. 
These edicts rarely touch any general regulaticn of the 
state, and still more rarely touch any melioration 
of the laws. For themost part they affect only to express 
the arbitrary will of the monarch, stimulated by some 
pressing private interest, or gratifying some temperar 
passion, or some fleeting state policy. There is in suc 
governments what may be called a desolating calm, an 





form on all sides; on the part of the people, lest it shog 
generate some new oppression, and on the part of the re- 
ler, lest it should introduce some jealoasy or check of his 
arbitrary power. In such countries the law can 

be said to have existence as a science. It slumbers on 

a heavy and drowsy sleep, diseased and palsied. kh 
breathes only at the beck of the sovereign. It assumes a0 
general rules, by which rights or actions are to pert gtr 
ed. Causes are decided summarily, and more refer 
ence to the condition and character of the parties, thes 
with reference to principles ; and judges are minis & 
state to exeeute the policy of the cabinet, rather thee j* 
rists to interpret rational doctrines. 

Under such circumstances, the lapse of centuries scare? 
dy disturbs the repose of the laws, and men Gnd thew 
selves standing in the same crippled posture, which was 
forced upon their ancestors, long after their ig 
have mouldered into dust, and the names of the oppressed 
and the are sunk into doubtful traditions. The 
laws of the Medes and the Persians were ’ 
immutable. The institutions of China have undergone 86 
sensible change since the discovery aod doubling of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and the pyramids of Egypt, lest, as 
their origin is in remote antiquity, are not fs 
higher age, than some of its customary laws and inetite- 
tions. And it may be affirmed of some of the eastern 88 
tions, that through all the revolutions of their dynasties it 
is difficult to point out any fundamental changes ie the 
powers of the government, the rights of the - subject, @ 
the laws that regulate the succession to property since the | 


however limited, the case has been far otherwise. 
can here trace a regular progress fiom age to age ia 
laws, a gradual adaptation of them to the . 
wants and employments of society, and a - 
provement correspondiug with their advancement ia the 
refinements and elegancies of life. In the heroic end ber- 
barous ages, the laws are few and simple, sdenisisneret 97 
the prince in person, assisted by his compeers cous- 
cil. But as civilization advances, the judicial powers ore 
ually separated from the executive ; 
onecites, and transferred to men whose sole duty it © 


N.B. My wife is not my neice, nor is she her mother’s | to administer justice aud correct abuses. 


aunt, neither her grandmother's sister; but her mother is | of crimes, at first arbitary, is gradually 


neice toa former wife of mine, which circumstance } wish | tem, and moderated iu its severity ; 


thee to publish in thy next paper, and _ obli 
B LUK 


friend, Ja NS. 


property, 
thy | is at frst held at the mere pleasure of the chief, seqeu”? ® 


permanency in its tenure, and soon becomes transasioeitlt 


[Norristown Herald. | to the descendants of those, whose enterprise or goed 


We confess utter ignorance of Mr Luken’s meaning ; 


4 


Whoever examines the bitey 
of Grecian, or Roman, or Gothic, or Feudal 


tune has accumulated it. 


but should think somebody had charged him with marry- | wijj perceive in the strong lines, which may every where 


ing too many relations at once ; we hope he has not com- | be traced, the truth of these remarks. 


mitted bigamy. 


In a Connecticut peper, a Mr Clark-‘announces’ that | the Christian era, those of Europe 


he will deliver three lectures— 


« 
First, Dee. 22. “Upon the Simple Elements of Voice, | Son into deep obscurity and 


ay ag ° perfect Alphabet. 


. Upon combination ; aad Association assume perfection and 
of idens by Macmenichs and applied to the study of| cnrced che aocagg ary eager 
words. 


Third, Dec. 29. Upon Natural and Artificial Lan- 
» Reading and Singing. | Copper Mines om Lake Superior. Mr Benton bas 5O* 


guages, Gesturing, 
Mr Clark closes his advertisement thus : 
Lectures commence at half pest 6 e'clock. 


And it io mane of 
carious reflection, that while the laws and customs of 8 
East seem in a great measure to have been states o 
most extraordinary revolutions ; attaining a = 
t refinement and equity, then sinking from 
‘ barbarism under the 
again from the reins of anc 


\ 


invaders, and rising 


sy 


i 
adi’ the opt # 
the feudal system. 





encourageues' © 


: the 
doced a bill into the Senate, for oe 


the working of the copper mines supposed 9° 


Tet I should longer remain silent is impossible. Duty | South side of Lake Superior. 
- 
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Tuzatnicats—Mr Forrest played Lear at the Tre- 
oat last Monday evening. ‘The first time we saw it 
* played, it was by Mr Fennel many years ago, when 
* Mr 8. Powell played Kent, and Mr Morse, Edgar. That 
| as the hey-day of play-going with us, and the reminis- 

cence comes with a thousand other things which even now, 

make the visions of those days as distinct and as clear as 
the very present things of to-day. Few plays of Shak- 

suffer more in the playing, are so much mutilated, 
and so much changed, as this of good King Lear. Mr 

Forrest had a task indeed to perform. He was in the 

fret place to graft the physical infirmities of ‘fourscore 

and upward’ upon twenty-five,—if we err, Mr F. will par- 
don us; and beside this, he was to appropriate and make 
his own, the ruined dignity, the regal bearing, and the 
© golemn state, of one who had just been a-king, and who 

did not forget himself, when he was forgotten by almost 
. afi that had ever known him. And then came madness 

in its truth, and in its likeness, and death at last with its 

@read summoner, its not unfrequent forerunner in such 

* eases, the restored mind. To be, or faithfully to show, to 

* Yall this, is no slight labour, and the result pleased us. 
i: We were at once satished that it is much easier, for a very 
8 young artist, we should say actor, to assume the qualities 
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On Tuesday evening, Mr Gilbert made his second ap- 
pearance, in the character of Shylock. This performauce| 
throughout was tame and may be considered a failure.— 
We did not, however, notice any thing that was disgus!- 
ing, or any important misconceptions ; and as the failure 
consisted in want of energy and power rather than in over 
action, or bad acting, we are disposed to attribute much 
to the want of excitement which almost necessarily attends 
a thin house. When we witnessed, a short time since, his 
personification of Sir Edward Mortimer, in the last act 
we discovered, as we thought, the lineaments and promise 
of first rate acting. [n general, it is not wise for a novice 
to attempt the first characters of Shakspeare—a degree 


lock is one of those characters, which, for years, was 
represented merely in burlesque upon the English stage. 
Cook filled the part, Kean did very well, but we recollect 
no other actor that has succeeded in doing more than in 
merely saving the character from exciting positive disap- 
Pointment and disgust. 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of Mr For- 
rest’s Brutus and Carwin on Wednesday evening. Mr 
Forrest acted well in both parts ; but he is worthy of act- 
ing Shakspeare ; and after dwelling upon one of his mag- 





of age, than for an old one to make himself young. Wo- 
gen manage the metamorphosis much better than men ; 


























































































. and beautiful Juliets and Ophelias are not unfrequently 
* met with on the wrong side of forty. Your Romeos and 
le Hamlets of sixty, are but dull dogs, after you have made 
“ the best of them. 
od The leading characteristic of Mr. Forrest's Lear was 
y energy, not physical energy, of the body and limbs, but 
ng energy and force of perception, which showed him at once 
it. 4 with the charactes;for it taught him how to 
ch with much naturalness all the emotions, and all 
"a the feelings, which events about him were intended fo pro- 
s- duce. There was a most affecting tenderness in the man- 
ied ner, the voice, and in his whole expression, when Lear turns 
"nF som the daughter who leaves him but a tithe indeed of his 
img FE ccmer state, to that less cruel child who left him a mes- 
. gored half. When too in his prayer Lear demands of the 
oo ‘heavens,’ : 
tion ‘If you love oid men, if your sweet sway 
 €x- Allow obedience, if yourselves are old,— 
wes D ohen he tells his children, 
m of ‘Age is unnecessary,’— 
9E® Bi nd when finally in the extremest of his misery, he says, 
xists ‘I gave you all,’— 
0 OF TE ne in the crowded theatre did not feel that he was wit- 
— sens to a guilt, and to amisery, which his imagination 
ished 1 ceald not parallel, and which his i could never |. 
y de> Hi isow, Tears belong to our youth, and nature has taught 
i= 9 tem to flow over an early sorrow ; but in manhood, and 
Bos traly in extreme age, the fountain is dried up, or its 
econd are controlled. But in the choleric, and pas- 
p dene , the tender and confiding Lear, how do ‘woman's 
apy, , water drops ‘stain his man’s cheeks.’ If the 
——_ thunder, and the nimble lightning seem but in 
ay of his own awful voice, and his piercing curse ; 
—_ does the living fountain in his own breast mingle its 
ve that ‘ll streams with the rains from heaven, as if his were a 
ye arts, which nature had made bet own. The last scene, 
, to be seventh, act fourth, was played with great feeling ; we 
a not soon forget Mr F. in one of the most touching 
any of in the whole play :— 
mae ‘Do not laugh at me 
reo For, as Tam a man, [ think thindy 
To be my child Cordelia.’ 
vee gow | While we cheerfully award Mr Fdest much praise for 
n Judge success in this very difficult p t should neither do 
in 1821; nor ourselves justice, did we qt suggesting to him 
e Ameri (peat to satisfy the student and lovsof Shakspeare, the 
cody for Saat ap yeas study, and use of 
bis laguage. This wonderful bes, for we may be al- 
nce with so to call him, is as remarkal¥or the bounty, and 
congratu- of his language, as for hity..2! creations.— 
rarely u8- Ags beings come to us only in his lanjge, for this is the 
Lengene 4 clothing of his thought ; and whéther language is 
at Gret by than his, it is an unknown tong\end can never 
assume & to us his mind or his heart. \ Forrest failed 
A nena on Monday night, in this single pahiar, His con- 
icn of the of the character we thought vatrue, and we 
oration any degree of a failure which and labour 
Snenperts have 30 surely prevented. 
by some | Wekave spoken of the alterations ia as played — 
s in such Forrest has restored the original catas\he as given 
calm, an [fete last scene. For this we thank hi 
ss of to Lear, both to his age, and to his 
of the ru- ‘Vex uot his ghost ; O let him pass! he hat 
k of his ‘That would again upon the rack of this t 
m scarcely Stretch him out longer.’ 








How could Cibber, or Garrick, or whoever 
not to know whom, how could any or 
pare was in any sense, or in any measu 
the whole body of such a work as this 












ee again to see the adapted play. 
find them- fj Whar we, and every reader of Shakspeare m 
hich was 










3 the bitterest suffering ; exquisite wit; 
knowledge of men ; and a fecundity of we 
Precious meaning—all these and more, much m 
flow out of every dialogue between this strange 
the king. Lear loved him better, and remem 















of a child under his sharpest rebukes. 
, and the talk with which they filled the 



















ich falls from the dying king, begins, 
’ And my poor fool is hang’d !° 




























“You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 
As fall of gricf, as age ; wretched in both.’ 
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Progress. 














giv. 
Lear life again, ‘It is better as it is,’ and\ hone 


longer than any body else, aud there was in hin 


Beur warrant for this. The very last sent 


we may ask, who can play this fool? We ask it seri- 
+ To mountebank, to buffoon him, would be an open 
the ‘unkindest cut of all,’ on one who in the con- 
ofall his present and betiding woe, exclaims 


“anot in closing this imperfect account of Mr For- 
»Omit to mention Mr Archer’s claims to a re- 
Rotice. There was much in Mr Archer's Edgar 


was very correct in his part, knew 
Perfectly what was ‘set down.’ His voice is excellent, 

~ Compass, and occasiorally his transitions were 
Mr A's. defeet is in the manage- 


a distinct whine ; now this 

© be ‘reformed altogether.’ Such tones we have 

, are favorites, but they are not safe ones. They 

a “ i manner of the actor, after no 
Bw + 

a utterly destroy his present power and 


nificent dramas, we have no disposition to talk of Brutus. 
Mr Forrest's Carwin surprised us ; we had no idea that 
it was possible to make so much of that part. We have 
sever seen Mr. Forrest so well supported as in Therese — 
Miss Riddle was remarkably successful. 





New Year's Girts.—The best prestnts that can be 
made to children in this season of gifts, are books; and 
among the publications which the approach of new year's 
day has broughtout, we haveseen many of great excellence. 
The improvement in this department of literature is 
among the best and most encouraging ‘signs of the times.’ 
Wewould particularly notice ‘Godfrey Hall,’ ‘Stories from 
Roman History,’ and ‘Biographical Sketches of great and 
good men,’ as among the best, if not the very best books 
for children, that we have seen. There may be better that 
ve have not seen, but these are good enough ; conveying 
weful knowledge in a pleasing and impressive manner. 


Drawback on Refined Sugars. The bill providing for a 
@awback of five cents per pound on refined sugars ex- 
ferted from the United States, and manufactured from 
freign materials, has paesed the House of Representatives. 
‘he object of this bill is to allow in drawback on the re- 
fied sugar the whole amount paid as duties on the im- 
peted brown sugars from which it is manufactured. The 
bilsupposes that five cents allowed on the exportation of 
sugar will not exceed the amount paid upon the 
jon of the raw material, viz. the brown sugar, at 
thré cents. Mr Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, opposed the 
bill the ground that this drawback would in fact be a 
y, as it would, he says, exceed the duty paid oo the 
ed raw material. Mr Cambreleng said that Mr 
Steenson was mistaken in point of fact, and that the 
dravback would not exceed the duty. Mr M'Duffie still 
insited that it was a bounty, a branch of the American 












Sytem, &c. without attempting to show that the draw- 
back would exceed the amonnt of the duty, and if it does 
notesceed this amount, then if it be a bounty, it is one 
which neither the government nor any body else pays, for 
if we were to import all the browa sugas of Cuba, and ex- 
act a duty, and on its being manufactured into refined 
sugar, and exported again, entitled to a drawback of the 
whole amount previously received as duty, this may be 
called bounty, or by whatever name you please, it matters 
not, as long as the government pays nothing on the whole 
transaction, all the government does is to refrain from 
levying an export duty upon the industry of the sugar re- 
finers, which is to be sure, no great stretch of liberali- 
ty in legislation. .It ismothing more thea-cthe etvict right 
of those persons, and what was, in fact, intended by the 
present law allowing a drawback of four cents. It is sin- 
gular that any man, pretending to a moderate skill in 
legislation, upon subjects of national economy and indus- 
try, should oppose such a measure, upon the ground ta- 
ken by the opposers. Mr Storrs, of New-York, thought 
the law gave a preference to foreign sugar over those of 
domestie production. The Speakers, who followed, show- 
ed that there was nothing in this objection. Messrs Gor- 
ham, Sargent and Sprague took part in the debate in 
favor of the bill. and allof them elucidated the subject in 
the clearest and most satisfactory manner. Excepting a 
few rather flingy than argumentative remarks by Mr M'- 


appears to have been conducted in a dignified business- 
like manner, affording some presage that the session is to 
be one of business and decorum, and consequently very 
unlike that of last winter. 
We had written and printed thus far when the subse- 
quent part of the debate came to hand, in which, besides 
some who had already spoken on the subject, Messrs Brent 
and Gurley of Louisiana, Taylor, Wilde and Sutherland, 


the debate, states the ground of his objection more speci- 
fically, he apprehends that a sufficient provision is not 
made to prevent the exportation of sugars refined from 
domestic browns ; and that the law would thus some day 


47 | Operate as a hounty upon the export of domestic sugars ; 
’ | and he proposed an amendment to remedy this supposed 
defect, by providing that the exporter should make oath 
that the sugars were nof refined from those of domestic 
production ; which was negatived, the House supposing 
sufficient guards already provided, and the bill passed as 


reported. 





THE AWAKENING. 
. By Mrs. Hemans. 

‘When day crises that sweet hour of prime.’ 
How many thousands are wakening now ! 
Some to the song from the forest bough, 
To the rustling leaves at the lattice pane, 
To the chiming fall of the early rain. 


And some far out on the deep mid sea, 

To the dash of the waves in their foaming glee, 
As they break into spray on the ships tall side, - 
That holds through the tumult her path of pride. 
And some—Oh! well may their hearts rejoice 
To the gentle sound of a mother's voice ; 

g shall they yearn for that kindly tone, 

hen from the board and the hearth: ‘tis gone. 


nd some in the camp on the bugle's breath, 
the tramp of the steed on the echoing heath, 
the sudden roar of the hostile gun, 

ich tells that a field must ere night be won. | 
some, in the gloomy convict cell, 

dull deep note of the warning bell, 
heavily calls them forth to die, 

the bright sun mounts in the lofty sky. 

to the peal of the hunter's horn, 

to the sound from the city borne ; 

to the rolling of torrent floods, 

old mountains, and solemn woods. 
roused on this chequer'd earth, 

light hath a daily birth, 








power 


the sound be, and one be the call, 
the dust shall awake us all ! 
so sever'd and distant our dooms— 








of ease upon the stage should be first acquired. And Shy-| 


Duffie, about the American System, d&c. the whole debate} 


took part. We perceive that Mr M'Doffie, in this part of 
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Masachusetts Claim.—It will be -cen by the following | 
analysis of the report of the third Auditor of the Treasury | 
Department, Mr. Hagner, wader the divection of the Sc- | 
cretary of War, in pursuance of a resolve of Congress, 
which we copy from the Daily Advertiser, that a huge 
chasm is proposed to be made iv this claim of 240,000 dol- 
lars, under the head miscellaneous ; besides sundry other 
deductions. It seems probable from this analysis, that 
Massachusetts apd Maine may realize from 600,000 to 
600,000 dollars, on the claim, besides interest. The sum 
of 430,748 dollars, is, it seems, acknowledged as indis- 
putable. The report occupies 181 closely printed pages. 


“The whole amount of the claim is § 843,349 60'of this 
amount § 52,480 33 are rejected as consisting entirely of 
items of a class not allowable on principles of adjustment 
applied to claims of other states. Among these items 
are a charge of $4,061, for money paid under a resolu- 
tion of the legislature of the state, in June 1812, by which 
the Governor was authorized to send boats or vessels im- 
mediately to sea, to give notice to all American vessels 
on the coast, of the declaration of war. This expense is 
not considered as properly chargeable to the general gov- 
ernment. Another of the items is of $17,755 paid for 
militia called out at Boston, Salem, and eight or ten other 
towns in September and October 1814, hy order of the 
governor, by :egiments, by rotation, two days successive- 
ly, for the purpose of improving their discipline, and other 
objects stated in his general order. Other items disal- 
lowed are for building gun houses, and for guards to gua 
houses, and at the Arsenal at Charlestown § 4,339; pay- 
ments for the transportation of arms and ordnance stores 
from Boston to sundry towns iu 1813 and 1814, and to 
Boston in 1815 and 1816 $5,239 ; for payments to aids- 
de-camp, briga‘le majors and adjutants, &c. § 3,772, and 
compensation to the commissioners of sea coast defence, 
the board of war, their clerks, to Col Sumuer, and inci- 
dental expenses of their offices, § 15,154. ae 

Of items partly admissible, and partly objectionable, 
the claims are classed ander the head of guards, amount- 
ing to § 39,810, of which § 27,711 are designated as ad- 
missible, and the rest inadmissible. Under head of 
alarms, the claims are’ $ 37,652, of which § 24,141 are 
admissible. For calls of militia officers, principally in 
Maine, under general order of June 16, 1814, the claims 
amount to § 197,489, of which $ 144,876 are admissible. 
Under the state execution calls, including Gen. Whiton’s 

at South Boston, and troops at Portland, Bath, 
Wiscasset &c. the claims amount to § 503,852, of which 
§ 227,662 are designated as admissible. For the defence 
of Eastport in 1812, the claims are § 4,295, of which 
$3,411 as designated as admissible. For militia in the 
U. States service claims $7,768, admissible $ 2,945. 

Of the sums, deducted from the several items of claims 
as inadmissible, are $61,833 charged for clothing, and 
$17,777 for arms, which are stated by the auditor not to 
be allowed on the principles adopted in the settlement of 
claims o’ other states. Thesum of $14,056 is deducted 
for our sayments, and $23,545 for reduction of rations. 
The deduction for our payments are made for higher 
rates bang allowed in some instances than were authori- 
zed by ‘aw, or for longer periods than the services were 
entitled to, or for some deficiency iu the evidence of the 
services. The rations to the militia were furnished at 20 
and 25 cents, the U. States contract price being at the 
time 1” cents. Smaller deductions were made under sev- 


eral over heads, and under the head of Miscella- 
neous $240,759. Under this last head are $30,123 for 
fortifications at Boston, $3,141 for Hulks for Boston Har- 


bour, $25,683 for carri and artillery apparatus, 
32.06 for unite; oolianed ta 1813 and 1814, $39,274 
for gunpowder, and $19,249 for tents. 

The aggregate amount designated as admissible is 
$430,745,26. The amount of the several deductions for 
inadmissible charges is $412,601,34. A small portion of 
these ceductions are made for deficiency of proof, but 
much te greater portion from the nature of the charges » 





THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Breek-Water at Nantucket. Mr Silsbee ‘has introduced 
a dill nto the Senate of the United States, providing for 
the construction of a break-water at Nantucket, for the 
purpose of forming a harbor to which vessels passing 
round the Cape may retreat in case of a storm. 


Stereotype Edition of the U. S. Laws. Mr Strong moved 
in the House of Representatives, on the Sth of Desember, 
that a@ committee should be raised to inquire into the ex- 


pediency of publishing a stereotype edition of the Laws of 
the United States. In supportof this motion, Mr Strong 
said that the present scarcity of copies of the laws was 
amatter of serious complaint, and that ‘there were vast 
districts in the United States where no copy of them could 
be obtained without travelling miles and miles.’ The 
committee was raised. ; 

The edition recently published by Messrs. Wells & 
Lilly is the first that has been accompanied with a good 
index. Ifa stereotype edition is to be published. its cha- 
racter in other respects will be no less important than its 
cheapness. 





Mineral Paints discovered in excavating for the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail-Road. The Baltimore Patriot, speaking of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road, says, ‘In the excava- 
tions through the hills, we observed that immense beds of 
mineral paints, principally Spanish brown, of a rich quali- 
ty, have been opened. These must be very valuable, and, 
we should suppose, would contribute considerably towards 
the expense of excavation.’ ; 


Not recollecting to have seen any account of the dinner 
referred to below, we know not what subject of mortifica- 
tion to the Jacksonians occurred at the time to lengthen 
their faces and shorten those of their opponents. Some 
of our readers may know the cause,—and at all events the 
illustration is new : 

If the reader will take a bright spoon and hold it the 
long way up and down and look into the bow! of it, he 
will see a correct representation of the face of an adminis- 
tration man in Dayton, before dinner on Wednesday last, 
and of a Jacksonian after dinner. If he wishes to see 
how a Jacksonian looked before dinner, and an adminis- 


ways.—Dayton Ohio Journal. 
The Republicin danger. It seems from the remarks of 
awriter in the New-York Evening Post, under the signa- 
ture of ‘Veritas,’ that some writer in the Critic, another 
New-York paper, supposes the republic te be in danger 
from Vestris, Ravenot, and the other French dancers. 
‘The Critic asks, what caused the downfall of Athens ? 
Does this question imply that oar Republic is in danger? 
This is indeed placing our charming Vestris in an awful 
predicament : however, we will tranquilise her apprehen- 


themselves, she may pirouette in perfect security ; for woe 
to the organization of that State whose foundation is to be 
sapped by the graceful attitudes of an accomplished 
woman.” 


Madame Vestris’ greatest flights in ‘the poetry of motion,’ 
may endanger the conslitulion. 





Soot tea, recommended in a New-York paper ‘as a cer- 
tain cure for Dyspepsia, has been altered by some ingeni- 
ous compositor into soap tea, and a paragraph is now 
going the rounds of those papers who copy at second-hand, 
that ie Lane is a sovereign remedy for dyspeptic pa- 
tients.” body else, perhaps, will think the soap tea 
too high flown, and call it suds. 

[We like the mistake, and if certain folks would only use 
it in the right way, that is, externally, certain diseases 
might be less frequent. We ave glad too that it was made 
in New-York, as soap tea is a prescription well calculated 
in respect cf economy for that meridian, as what is left 
may be administered profitatly to the hogs, to whom we 
believe they have solemnly voted the “liberty of the 
city.”] 


Mas. Hemans. It is said in some of the papers, we 
know aot on what authority, that this distinguished lady 
is dangerously sick. 





2 sleepers arise from their tombe ? 


—— ee 


tration man in the afternoon, let him turn the spnon cross- | t Miss Elizabeth 


sions by assuring her, that whilst Americans are true to | 40h” Markoe 


The writer in the Critic thinks, perhaps, that some of 
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Rights of an Audierce.—'tt has heen solemnly decited 
in Scotland, that any man at the theatre, mag hiss like 
twenty ceese if he will, A person whe bad esercised this 
privilege was redely turned out of the Theatre, and taken 
into custody. ‘Lhe magistrates, on the case being brought 
before them, fined the manager 20 guineas, and £16 4s. 
expenses. ‘This was appealed from, by a bill of suspen- 
sion, but the original decision was confirmed by the Lord 
Ordinary, with additional costs. 





4 good joke of Talleyrand.—Some one asked this singu- 
lar man at a time when every thing was fear and suspense, 
‘Well prince, how are affairs going” ‘Why just as you 
see, was the reply. The gentlemen, to whom the reply 
was made, squinted ; or as the fashionable phrase is, had 
an optical indecision. 


Cemeteries. A correspondent of the Albany Argus sug- 
gests, that it is expedient to build a large public building, 
with cells, for the depository of the dead. He thinks 
waste of ground and useless expense would be avoided, 
and ‘burial before death and disinterment for surgical pur- 
poses be prevented. 


Captors of the frigate Philadelphia. A bill is reported 
by the naval committee in the Senate, allowing $100,000 
to the captors of the frigate Philadelphia, of which Mrs 
Decatur’s proportion, as representative of her husband's 
claim, is proposed to be $31,000. 





Parsipvent Kirnktanp.—We are happy to learn by the 
papers from the south and west, that this distinguished 
gentleman is pursuing his journey to New Orleans, in 
good health, and under favourable circumstances ; and 
that he receives demonstrations of that respect which is 
due to his exalted character and reputation. 





Cow munications. 


Messrs. Editors —In the Galaxy of the 12th inst. appear- 
ed a communication signed Pelham, and an editorial par- 
agraph, both upon a small volume lately published, entitled 
“ Ps and Qs.” Now as it is common for every man to 
mind his own Ps and Qs, and also for every man to mind 
the Ps and Qs of his neighbours, I may be allowed to say 
a few words upon the same grievous subject. You say the 
book contains “ indications of haste, carelessness and in- 
completeness,” and the work contains sume “ very bad 
pieces,” all of which I shall stoutly contend to be the im- 
maculate truth, because it is my own belief, and there is no 
truth like that founded upon belief. It is moreover my |. 
opinion, that the authors of the work should think them- 
selves exceedingly well-treated that they are not cuffed 
unmercifully, for daring to venture into the parlors of the 
Literary Emporium, with their dickies awry, and per- 
chance an aperture in their elbows,—but that is a matter 
with which 1 have no concern, as it belongs to you end 
your notions. But as “ Pelham ” has undertaken to point 
out the number and peregrinations of the authors, and as 
you have made the remarks above quoted, perhaps you will 
think as I do, that if any excuse can be given for the care- 
tessness of which you complain, (and I have not myself 
seen the work) it is but fair that it should have the same 
circulation, and moreover, as 1 presume that neither of the 
writers are at present in your part of the country, I must 
request you to state, what 1 have learned by hear-say ; 
(you see you get your information after the true story- teller 
style)—which is, that the work was written within the 
space of three weeks,—I do not know that this does not 
appear in it—and that it was written by men who had 
other occupations. It was not indited durjng their leisure 
hours, for they had no leisure hours, having, as I said be- 
fore, other Ps and Qs to attend to, and it was written by 
those not in the habit-of appearing before the public, and 
who if they are wise will never doso any more.” These 
matters, it is true, are no excuse for the book, which should 
not have come into the world slip-shod, yet if it has not 
gone “ to the tomb of the Capulets,” you may do so much 
justice to absent friends, and if it has gone to the said 
tomb you may erect a stone at the door inscribed with 
some homely warning to the scribbling way fairer “and 
there an end.” R. S. 

[*To this we do not altogether assent.—Eps. Gat.) 





Messrs. Editors—Of the many errors which occurred in 
printing my commumication on the Suffolk Bank System 
in your paper of last week, please to correct the follow- 
ing, which seem to me essentially to affect the sense—near 
the middle of the article, for ‘and especially the principle 
of mutual reciprocity would be wholly destroyed, and such 
means left to enjoy the independence of solitude'—read 
and finally the principie of mutual rec",.city would be 
wholly destroyed, and every man left to enjoy the indepen- 
dence of solitude, &c. Near this passage, ‘meaning’ should 
be ‘seeming.’ Inthe last paragraph forf‘argument,’ read 
subject. H. 
[We cheerfully admit these corrections ; but we beg H. 
whose remarks are too clever to be lost, come as they will, 
to send them in future in a hand-writing that would not 
give a pair of spectacles an inflammation.—Ep. Gat.) 


SSSA 


To Corresronpents. ‘Florio’ and ‘I & Jonathan’ are 
just received ; too late for insertion this week. 

U. V.K. was mislaid, but is found and will be used. 

Q. E. D. and ‘Short’ are not inserted, for reasons which 
we should be glad to state to the respective authors. 


fMasonic Calenvar. 


COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 
Lebanon 
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Deaths. 


In this city, oe Weinening, Mary Hammond, wife of Alexander 
Hannah Smith, aged 58; Lucinda Richardson, 19; Mary Phillips, 40; 
Pasriet Doyle, 43; Charlotte Lyneh, 66. pahe mee 
turday, George Kingsbury, jr aged 3 years. 

x Monday, Naocy Collier, aged 65; Hannah Trask, wife of John 
mt Saturday, Mary Morresey, aged 31; Mary Phebe Manuel aged 


Sunday, Sarah Green, aged 87. 
Jonas Prouty, aged 47. a 
On the ist Octuber, in the 63d year of his 
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In Chelsea, on Monday last, Nathanicl T. Dunn, late of Philade! 


Pra, aces 2. 


Ja Salem, Daniel Hopping, aged 36. 


la Marbiehesd, Deacon Joba Goodwin 5; Capt. Thomas 
Martin, aged 97. endian tag 

In Charlestown, Obio, 4th inst. Amasa Williams, eged B, former 
ly of Gushen. 








IBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWDEDGE. 
MUNROE & FRANCIS have juct received, a fresh eupply ef 
complete sets of this very popular London Periodical ; published ‘un- 


& the direction of the Suciety fur the Diffusion of Useful Know)- 
ge. ww 


GENTLEMAN and his Lady can be ac- 

Commodated with pleasant Rooms, furnished or unfurnished, 
with Board, in a genteel family, wnerc there are a few select Board- 
ere. Likewise, four or five single gentlemen, een be aceommodated 
with pleasant rooms, on moderate terms. For further particulers i:- 
quire at thie office. Dee. 25 


AMES T. HOBART has recommenced 


business at his former stand, No. 91 Washington-street, near 
Btate-street, where he offers for sale, a general assortment of English, 
French, India, and American Fancy and Staple Goods, at the lowest 
ices.——J. T. H. intends to keep as formerly, & full assortment of 
Shawls, Silks, and Leghorns. Uwe. Bt 











Law, has removed his office to the chambers recently oceu 
ied by Wm. D. Sohier, Esq., at No 2, Congregs Square ; over the 

t store of Mr Hersey. Entrance from Congress Street. 

TO BE LET an office in State street; enquire of THEOPHILUS 
PARSONS at No. 2, Congress Square, or of Ellis Gray Loring at Ne. 
20 State street. , 
The following works are a Published by MUNROE & FRANCIS 

rashington-street. 
HE PEARL—being the first of an Annual 
Present for Youth. Aan original woek, embellished with siz 
engravings, bound in silk, and other fancy bindings. By the euthor 
of many approved works for children. 


4 E MIRROR—or eighteen Juvenile Tales 


and Dialogues, after the manner of Berquin. By a Lady of 
Philadelphia. With ten Engravings. ‘This little work is on the plan 
of Berquin’s Children’s Friend, and consists of Original Storins and 
Dialogues. 


ODFREY HAL L—or Prudence and 
Principle, illustrated in the character of two young ladies, 
bronght up under the care of Lady Godfrey. This work is hound in a 
handsome style, for a New Year’s Present, and will be of intrinsic 
value to young ladies of from thirteen to eighteen years old, 


@TORIES F ROM ROMAN HISTORY; 
with eighteen Designs on wood ; being the most interesting parts 

of the events t 

Children. 


i. ECOLLECTIONS OF A BELOVED 

SISTER ; interspersed with reflections addressed to her own 
children. By the author of ‘Little Sophy.’ “Tt presents a true and 
faithful pastas of a delicate and high-minded female, exposed in very 
early lite te the dangers of the world, yet treading all its intricate 
mazes with a firm step and upright d » and ping unhurt 
from its innumerable perils, though unsupported by pac other arm than 


His, who has said, ‘leave thy fatherless children, let thy widows 
trust in me.’ ”” 


RIVATE HOURS.—By the author 

of ‘Conversations on Common Things,’ ‘Evening Hours,’ &e. 

A little Manual of Daily Devotion, printed and bound in a neat and 
handsome manner ; suitable for presents. 


| bp. E AND LOLOTTE— 

An interesting relation of the adventures of two young French 
Orphans, expelled from France, in the time of the Revolution, with an 
uncle, who afterwards died in Germany, leaving them friendicss in a 
strange country. An interesting little story. 


The Second Edition of 
EVENTY-FIVE RECEIPTS, 
J for making Pastry, Cakes, and Sweetmeata. By a Lady of 
Philadelphia. With a series of miscellaneous Receipts for Dishes in 
use at Supper Purties: also, a complete List of Weights and Measures 
whereby weight can be ascertained by measure ; wasch will be found 
very convenient, preventing the want of scales; and saving much time 
during the operations of preparing any kind of pastry. This work, if 
need were, can be fully recommended by many accomplished house 
wives, as one of the best directors for the preparation of pastry that 
has yet appeared—and it is particularly recommended to young ladies 
about commencing house-keeping, and to all lovers of delicate and rich 
cakes, puddings, and sweetmeats, as an infallible guide to have them 
made with judgment, taste and flavor. 


Q@ ERMAN POPULAR STORIES. 


J New Series, by the Baron Grimm. With nine copperpla b 
designed by the inimitable Cruikshank, to illustrate the following sto- 
ries: The Goose Girl. The Blue Light. The Young Giant. The 
Tailor and Bear. The Pee Wit. Cherry and the Frog Bride. The 
Elfin Grove. The Nose a mile long. The first part may also be had, 
which is published without pictures. 


The second Edition of 

WANHE HOUSE SERVANTS’ DIRECTORY 

Or a Monitor for Private Families ; comprising hints on the 
arrangement and performance of Servants’ Work, with general rules 
for setting out Tables and Siieboards in first order. The art of Wait- 
ing in all its branches ; and likewise how to conduct Large and Sinail 
Parties with order ; with general directions for placing on Table all 
kinds of Joints, Fish, Fowl, ac. ; with full instructions for cleaning 
Platc, Brass, Steel Glass, Mahogany ; and likewise, all kinds of Pa- 
tent and imps: Observations on Servanta’ Behaviour to 
their Employers ; and upwards of 100 vari@us and useful Rece} ats, 
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With is — - — and heads of 
berts. - ular directions for burning Lehi i 
Coal, writen by 0 New — gentleman. _ wiley 
puulishers are so well convinced of the utility of thi 

all Domestics, that they offer but one out of pes 
which they have received of its great merits, and this is from the late 
Governor Gore of Massachusetts, in whose family the author lived for 
a long while as a servant. 

‘I have read the work attentively, and think it may be of much use. 
The directions are plain and perspicuous ; and many of the receipts J 
have experienced to be valuable. Could servants be induced to con- 
form to these directions, their own lives would he more usefal, and the 
comfort and convenience of families much - Consider me as 
@ subscriber for such number of copies as six dollars will pay for, and 
I think that many more would be subscribed for in Boston.’ 

This day published by HILLIARD, GRAY & UO. 
WEES... HEMANS’S RECORDS OF WO. 

MAN, beautifully printed in 8vo. forming Part I. of Vol. 1). 
Of the edition of her works’; and likewise to be shld vs sanly. , 

THE WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS have been published, and are 
me “ete ety one: . Co. as follows : 

° League of t ps, the Siege of Valencia, the V. of 
Bale, and eer’ Poems : first eae teen by Mrs. Homans, Vel. 
° P rice le vo. 

2. “the Forest Sanctuary, and other Poems: firet title, P 

Mrs. Hemans, Vol. 11. Part Il. Price stwW nd 
of Woman,with other Poems : first title, Poems by Dire 

Vol. II. Part. If. ed ag 8vo. 

compose a uniform set of Mra. Hemans’s latter works, in twe 

volumes, 8vo. price $5. The typographical execution is eminently 

beantiful and correct 3 90 as to id one of the best specimens uf the 

American press. 

4. First title, Mrs. Hemana’s Earlier Poems. feeond title, Poems 
by Mrs. Felicia Hemans. A new collection. Handsomely printed in 
two vols. a Price + pay in 

volumes comprise the poems of Mrs. Hemans not contai 
in the 8v@ edition, viz: Restoration of the Works of Art to ltaly, 
Tales and Historic Scenes ; ‘I'ranslations from Camoens and other Po. 
ets, with original Poetry; The Sceptre ; ®tanzas to the Memory of 





Hemans, 
These 


the late King ; Modern Greece ; Dartmoor ; The Meeti: Wallace 
and Brace; The Last Constantine ; Greek Songs ; Songs of the 
Cid, &e. 

5. Poems 


reprinted from the American octavo edition. 9 b 3 
Pic a + ve jon. 2 vols. 18me 


hese may be bound uniformly with the two volumes of Earlier 


6. H on the Works of Nature, for the use of Child f 
Price 12 1-2 cents, . wn ee N ) 


Ov, 


. = - - 
ILLIARD, GRAY & CO. have just receiv- 
ed from London the following ROOKS, many oi which are rare. 

‘Adams’ Philosophical Lectures, 5v.312 0? —_— 
Aiken’s Woodland Companion, with plates,2 25 
Anarcharsis’s Travels in Gregge, 7 vols aed plates, 13 50. 
Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, 2 vols 6 50 
| ag A Playson er Passions, 2 vols 4 50 

's Antiquities of Constantinople, &vo plates, 2 95 
British Theatre, by Kemble, 8 vole §8 ames 
Burnet’s Own Times, 4 vols 8vo calf elegant, 12 50 

_ Butler’s Hudibras, 2 vols 8vo calf, 3 50 

Camoen’s Poems, l&mo calf, &0c 
Clarissa Harlowe, 8 vols 7 20 


Danse, by Boyd, 3 vols 5 40 
Desolis’ Conn uest of Mexico, 2 vols plates, 3 60 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems,16 vols calf, 5 40 
Europides Barnes, 6 vols 1&mo 4 00 
Forsyth’s Italy, 8vo calf, elegant, 3 00 ’ 
German Theatre, by Thompson, 6 vols 6 00 
Guide to the Watering Places, i4me plates, 2 97 
Hathod’s Code of Gentoo Laws, 4to 4 25 
Harris’s Hermes, &vo 3 15 
Harrington’s Oceana, folio, 6 75 
Herodotus by Beloe, 4 vols Hvo calf, elegant, 6 60 
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MUSIC OF YESTERDAY. 
By Mrs. Hemans, 
The chord, the harp’s full chord is hushed, 
The voice hath died away, 
Whencejmusic§like sweet waters, gushed 
But yesterday. 


The wakening note, the breeze-like swell, 
The ful] o'er weeping tone, 

The sounds that sighed ‘Farewell: farewell!’ ; 
Are gone—all gone. 


The love, whose barning spirit passed 
With the rich measure's flow, 

The grief to which it sunk at last,— 
Where are they now ? 


They are with the scents by summer's breath 
Borne from a rose now shed, 

With the words from lips long sealed in death 
For ever fled! 


The sea-shell of its native deep 
A thrilling moan retains ; 

But earth and air no record keep 
Of parted strains. 


And all the memories, all the dreams 
They wake in floating by, 

The tender thoughts, th’ Elysian gleams— 
Could these too die ? 


They died !—as on the water's brenst 
The ripple melts away, 

When the breeze that stirred it sinks to rest. 
So perished they ! 

Mysterious in their sudden birth, 
And mournful in their close ; 


Passing, and finding not on earth 
Aim or repose. 


Whence were they !—like the breath of flowers, 
Why thus to come and go ?— 

A long, long journey must be ours, 
Ere this we know ! 





[From the New-York Enquirer.) 
THE BACHELOR’S DREAM. 
The music ceas’d—the last quadrille was o’er— 
And, one by one, the waning beauties fed ; 
The garlands vanished from the frescoed floor, 
The nodding fiddler hung his weary head. 


And [, a melancholy single man, 
Retired to mourn my solitary fate— 

I slept awhile ; but o’er my slumbers ran 
The sylph like image of my blooming Kate, 


I dreamt of mutual love and Hymen's joys, 
Of happy moments and connubial blisses ; 

And then I thought of little girls and boys, 
The mother's glances and the infant's kisses. 


[saw them all, in sweet perspective, sitting 
Ia winter's eve around the blazing fire, 

The children playing and the mother knitting, 
Or fondly gazing on the happy sire. 


The scene was chang’d—in came the baker's bill— 
I stared to see the hideous consummation 

Of pies and puddings that it took to fill 
The bellies of the rising generation. 


There was no end to eating ;—legs of mutton 
Were vanquished daily by this little host ; 

To see them, you'd have thought each tiny glutton 
Had laid a wager who could eat the most. 


The massy pudding smoked upon the platter— 
‘The ponderous sirloin reared its head in vain— 
The little urchins kick'’d up such a clatter, 

That scarce a remnant eer appeared again. 


Then came the school bill—board and education 
So much per annum—but the extras ‘mounted 
To nearly twice the primal stipulation, 
And every little bagatelie was counted ! 


To mending tuck—a new Homeri Illias— 
A pane of giass—repairing coat and breeches— 
A slate and pencil—binding old Virgilius— 
Drawing a tooth—a box of pills, and leeches. 


And now I languished for the single state, 
The social glass, the horse and chaise on Sunday, 
The jaunt to Windsor with my sweetheart Kate, 
And blamed again the weekly bills of Monday. 


Here Kate began to :cold—I stamped and swore— 
The kittens squeak—the children loudly scream— 
And thus awaking from the wild uproar, 
1 thanked my stars that it was but a dream. 





[From the Bellows Falls Intelligencer.] 
MY MOTHER. 

My mother's voice, how often creep 
Its cadence on my lonely hours ! 
Like healing scent on wings of sleep, 

Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
I might forget her melting prayer, 

While pleasure’s pulses madly fly : 
But in the still unbroken air, 

Her gentle tones come stealing by. 
And years of sin and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee. 


The book of nature, and the priot 
Of beauty on the whisp’ring sea, 
Give still to me some lineament “8 
Of what I have been taught to be. 

My heart is harder, and perbaps 
My manliness has drunk up tears, 

And there’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years— 

But nature's book is even yet, 

With all my mother's lessons writ. 


1 have been out at eventide, 

Beneath a moonlight sky of spring, 
When earth was garnished like a bride, 
And night had on her silver wing ; 
When bursting buds and diamond grass 

And waters leaping to the light, 
And all that make the pulses pass, 

With wilder fleetness, thronged the night ; 
When all was beauty, then have [, 

With friends on whom my love is flung, 
Like myrrh, on wings of Araby, 
Gazed up where evening lamp is hung. 
And when the beauteous spirit there 

Flung over me its golden chain, 
My mother’s voice came on the air 

Like the light dropping of the rain ; 
And resting on some silver star, 

The spirit of a bended knee, 
I've pour'd her deep and fervent prayer, 

That our eternity might be 
To rise in Heaven like stars at night, 
And tread a living path of light. 





-' before his fancy, and he saw his beloved mother 
/ weeping bitterly for her absent son, and all his 


_ Voice singing in the distance, and on his listening 


_ apparently by different voices :-— 





THE THREE SWANS. 
A German tradition. 
The following legend belongs to that pleasing 

class of popular superstitions, which Hogg has so 

beautifully illustrated in his romantic poem of 

Kelmeny. Jt is seldom that the German fancy 

assumes so light and graceful a form as it here ex- 

hibits,—not that the Teutonic creed of imaginative 
belief acknowledges any spiritual limits, but the 
fact is sufficiently notorious, that our northern 
neighbours delight more in the wild, the dark, the 
terrible, and—what we have always thought pret- 
ty closely allied to those characteristics—the gro- 
tesque—than in the mild, and clear, and graceful 
of fiction. The German reader will find a some- 
what simpler version of this legend in Gottschalk’s 

Vochsmahrchen der Deuchen, and Badensche 

Wochenschrift for 1807. 

Nigh to Wimpfen, a town situated upon the 
Neckar, there is a lofty mountain, cn the top of 
which appears one of those small but unfathom- 
able lakes, which are so frequently to be met with 
in such situations in Germany. Popular super- 
stition has connected the following with the lake 
of Wimpfen. 

A beautiful boy was once seated upon the shores 
of the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself out of 
the lovely flowers which grew on its banks. He 
was quite alone, and ever and anon he raised his 
blue eyes, and gazed with childish longing across 
the glittering waters for a little boat, in which he 
might row himself about over the tranquil ex- 
panse; but the boy beheld nothing like a boat, 
save a single plank of wood that moved to and fro 
on the tiny waves, as they rippled to the shore, 
and which, though it might have afforded a slight 
support in swimming, could not carry him to the 
other side of the lake. 

The boy raised his longing looks once more, 
and was astonished to see three snow-white swans, 
sailing proudly in the middle of the lake. Atlast 
the stately birds gape where the boy lay, 
who delighted with his new companions, drew 
some crumbs of bread from his pocket and fed 
them ; they seemed so tame, they looked so gen- 
tle and friendly, and came so very near to the 
shore, that the delighted boy thought to catch 
one of them ; but whien he stooped down with this 
design, they moved gently away and ever kept 
beyond his reach. 

The boy then ran towards the plank which 
floated on the edge of the lake, and drew it out, 
and then launched it again, venturing himself 
upon it, and pushing off with a shout of delight 
from the shore, when he found it supported his 
weight. The beautiful birds kept sailing on before 
him, while he rowed fearlessly after them, using 
his hands for oars, till he reached the middle of 
the lake, and for the first time felt alarm on find- 
ing himself alone, and with so small a support in 
the middle of the waters. But the three swans 
kept sailing around him in gradually contracted 
circles, as if they wished to calm his fears; and 
the gallant boy, when he beheld them so near 
him, forgot his danger, and hastily stretched out 
his hand to grasp ieoune of the three, when, 
alas! his unsteady raft yielded to the impulse, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waters. 

When the boy recovered from a long trance, he 
found himself lying upon a couch in a magnificent 
castle, and before him stood three maidens of mar- 
vellous beauty. 

‘How came you hither ?’ inquired one of them, 
taking him by the hand with a sweet smile. 

‘I know not what has happened to me,’ replied 
the beautiful boy. ‘I only remember that I once 
wished to catch three beautiful swans, which were 
sailing upon the lake, and that I sank in the deep 
blue waters.’ 

The three maidens then ask the boy if he is 
willing to reside with them in this enchanted re- 
gion: but let him know that he cannot again 
breath the air of the world above, if he consents to 
become a denizen in the fairy land beneath the 
waters, The boy transported with the loveliness 
and kindness of the fairy sisters freely consents 
to remain, and for a while leads a happy life in 
this lower world, where there are palaces of sur- 
passing grandeur ; and gardens whose fruits and 
flowers far exceed any thing he had ever seen or 
heard of before; where sweet birds fill the air 
with many warblings; and the little streams mur- 
mur music as they meander through the emerald 
meads; and the’zephyrs which play amid the 
hyacinthine locks, are more odorous than those of 
Araby, or the spicy islands of the East. . At last, 
before twelve months have elapsed, the maladie du 
pays seizes the young villager, and he pines away 
in secret longings to revisit his father’s hut, and 
once more hear his mother’s well known voice.— 
One day when his father’s hut, with its broad o’er 
sheltering oak, had suddenly risen in lively colors 


long forgotten companions, with their familiar 
faces, standing around her, and calling his name 
aloud, as if partaking of her grief, he hears a clear 


attentively, recognizes the following words, sung 


First Voice. 
The home of my childhood, how brightly it shines, 
*Mid the dreary darkling past ! 
There the sunlight of memory never declines, 
Still green is its valley—still green are its vines ! 
What charms hath memory cast 
Around my father’s cot! 


Second Voice. 
Oh, the home of my childhood was wild and rude, 
In the depth of an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me, and fairer far 
Its rocks and dells and streamlets are, 
Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine! 
Hast thou so dear a home ? 


Third Voice. 
Far, far away, in the twilight grey, 
My spirit loves to roam, 
To the once sweet spot, oh, ne'er forgot ! 
My childhood's home. 
Fourth Voice. 
The eagle lent me his «ing of pride, 
And away with him I flew, 
O'er many a land and ocean wide, 
To a vale my childhood knew. 


When the fourth voice has died softly away in 
the distance, the boy, whose heart now heaves tili 
it is like to burst with wild and uncontrolable long- 
ings to return to his father’s home, hears the rush 
of heavy wings passing near him, and on i 


up, beholds a beautiful eagle, with a crown, 


The eagle is a bird of truth, 
And his wing is swift and strong. 


Moved by a strong and momentary impulse, he 
springs to his feet and runs towards the noble 
bird, in the hope that it would bear him away to 
his own village in the world above ; but perceiv- 
ing that the eagle’s fierce talons are fixed in a 
swan which lies beneath him, and which he recog- 
nizes as one of those which he had seen swimming 
on the lake near Wimpfen, he seizes the branch 
of a tree, and with it drives away the cruel eagle, 
and thus annihilates his own hopes of escape. No 
sooner has he performed this grateful action, than 
the three sisters appear to him, and after com- 
mending his fidelity to them, inform him that to- 
morrow he will behold his father and mother, and 
all his old companions. Accordingly, when he 
awakes the following morning, he finds himself 
lying on the shores of the well known lake. 
All was pleasure and astonishment when the 
long lost boy again presented himself in his native 
village. His friends and companions assembled 
around him and heard his wonderful story, but 
none believed it. 
But after the first greetings were over, and the 
first transports of joy had subsided, the boy was 
seized with a secret longing to return to the un- 
known land; and the desire grew more vehement 
every day. He would now wander about the 
shores of the lake from sunrise till the stars ap- 
peared in the nightly heavens; but the three 
swans never returned, and the poor boy wept and 
sighed in vain for those Elysian fields, in which 
it had once been permitted him to wander. His 
cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose; and 
his eyes became dim and languid; his bounding 
limbs grew more feeble every day ; and all joy 
forsook his bosom. One evening he had dragged 
himself, with much difficulty, to the shore of the 
lake; the evening sun threw its last radiance on 
the waters, and he heard a sweet silver-like voice, 
which seemed to rise from the blue depth beneath 
him, singing these verses : : 
Thou who hast roam’d through 

The bright world below, 
What joy can thy bosom 

On earth ever know ? 
Dost thou dread the blue wave ? 

Thou hast tried it before ; 
One plunge in its bosom, 

Thy sorrows are o'er. 


The voice had died away in the distance, but 
the boy now stood close on the margin of the lake, 
gazing intently fupon it, as if his eye sought to 
measure the profound depth. He turned round 
and cast one look upon his father’s cot, and thought 
that he heard his mother’s voice calling him 
through the still evening ; but again the sof silver- 
like voice rose from the bosom of the placid wa- 
ters, and he knew it to be the voice of one of the 
three fairy sisters. ‘Adieu, adieu, dear mother!’ 
he cried, and with a shout of mingled joy and 
fear, flung himself headlong into the fathomless 
waters, which instantly closed around him for 
ever. 


Woman. Woman’s feelings sooner matured 
than man’s, more early sink to decay. Ripened 
by habit, and warmly sensitive by temperament, 


the age of twenty, when co the true buddin 
of a man’s spirit, and the first free gush of h 


careless and generous heart, often, too often, wit- 
ness the seared and blighted woman, with the cold 
or maddening memory of days gone by. The 
blight of one hope, the disappointment of one 
vision of happiness, throws a chill over her pro- 
phetic spirit, and wraps every after dream in an- 
ticipated ruin! Man is a different being, by his 
habits, his education, and his associations: from 
disappointment he plunges into new pleasures, 
from one lost object he rushes on to new: pursuits. 
It is a good characteristic of his nature, that he 
leaves the memory of sorrow fur the hope of hap- 
piness. Well might it be for woman, if the in- 
difference which she has sometimes reason to de- 
precate in him, were often to pour its Lethe wave 
upon her own bosom, which if it be called untrue 
in its joy, yet clings with but too much constancy 
to its sorrow. Well might it be for woman, if the 
high laugh, and the careless brow, were not so 
frequently ‘roses o’er a sepulchre.” 

Many a bright eye is dimmed, and many a fair 
brow clouded, while the more rugged spirit of man 
passes the fiery ordeal of suffering, with equal 
relish for a second pursuit, and equal strength for 
a second disappointment. Many a gay heart is 
broken, and the young bosom rests in the sepul- 
chre, or seeks in almost as lonely retirement the 
oblivion or the food of its sorrow, while the buoy- 
ant spirit of youth, and the iron spirit of manhood 
crush the thorns that would pierce them; and the 
careless and the happy give one guze to the pass- 
ing form, and one sigh to the early decay of wo- 
man, without a question or a thought, ‘why can 
such things be.’—Morning Courier. 





From the London Weekly Review. 

After the various changes we have had 
in the British Ministry dusing the last eigh- 
teen months, it may be interesting to our readers 
to see the comparative duration of the administra- 
tions of the late and present reign, we therefore 
subjoin a list of the various Premiers during these 
periods, from which it will be seen that the ave- 
rage duration of a ministry is nine or ten years. 
Duke of Newcastle 6th April, 1754 


Earl of Bute 29th May, 1762 
George Grenville (father of the 

present Lord Grenville) 16th April, 1763 
Marquis of Rockingham 12th July, 1765 
Duke of Grafton 2d Aug. 1766 
Lord North (afterwards Earl of 

Guilford) 28th Jan. 1770 
Marquis of Rockingham re-ap- 

pointed $Oth March, 1782 
Earl Shelburne 13th July, 1782 
Duke of Portland 5th April, 1783 


William Pitt ; 
Henry Addington (now Viseount 


27th . 1783 


Sidmouth) 17th March, 1801 
William Pitt re-appointed 12th May, 1804 
Lord Grenville 8th Jan. 1806 
Duke Portland re-appointed 30th March 1807 
Spencer Percival 23d June, 1810 
Earl of Liverpool Sth June, 1813 
George Canning 11th April, 1827 
Viscount Goderich 12th Aug. 1827 
Duke of Wellington 25th Jan. 1828 
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